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SCHOOL 
DAYS 


Instructive - - Entertaining 


Non-Inflammable 


EVER since the beginning of 

time has the education of children 

been so important as it is today. 
World progress has established new 
standards — new ideals. 


To deliver our children out of child- 
hood into successful manhood and 
womanhood to inspire them with 
worthy ambition to direct their 
activities into those channels which 
offer most in health, happiness, and 
material progress, is our obligation to 
the youth of America. 





In an effort to solve this problem and 
to encourage better educational facilities 
in rural sections, the International 
Harvester Company has _ prepared 
a new one-reel motion picture ‘“‘School 
Days’”’. 

It is loaned free but the recipient 
must pay transportation charges both 


ways. Send your request to the branch 
house nearest you or to the address 
below. 


International Harvester Company 
of America 


Incorporated 


606 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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The New Spencer Film Slide 
| 
Delineascope ad Service 
The A €wesl, 
Most Practical S er vice 
t dabcishaade a . 
Ever Presented to 
Visual Education 
The introduction of the new slides, and at one tenth the 
Spencer Film Slide Service is cost. 
writing new history in the pro- The Spencer Film Slide De- 
gress of visual education. lineascope is a simple, compact 
The Spencer Film Slide Ser- machine. It operates any- 
vice covers a wide range of sub- where there’s a light socket. 
jects including geography, in- Pictures can be turned forward 
dustries, transportation, na- or back instantly. 
ah study, hygiene, physics, Send the coupon for the inter- 
ustory, and many others. esting details of this new ser- 
It uses rolls of standard safety vice and the machine that 
film instead of breakable glass makes it possible. 
| 
iz — 
‘ > 7 a) ~ y yr 
T , 
| SPENCER LENS COMPANY 
442 Niagara St. Buffalo, N. Y. 
} Please send me information about your new film slide service } 
g | and the projector that makes it possible. Md 
6 Name ry 
Street City. | 
| Institution | 
ais = b | 
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The CHRONICLES of AMERICA 
PHOTOPLAYS 


NOW AVAILABLE FOR NON-THEATRICAL USE BY 


SCHOOLS 


I believe that a pupil will profit by seeing 
these films three or four times at intervals 
of two years. The point of view is dif- 
ferent in the fifth grade than in the third. 
We show the film to all pupils from the 
third grade up, each time. 
J. R. INMAN, Superintendent 
Red Oak, Iowa. 


BUSINESS ORGANIZATIONS 


CHURCHES 


As Washington stepped forward to take 
the oath at his inauguration, the audience 
as if moved by a common impulse rose 
to their feet and remained standing. [ 
think I never saw that happen before 
and it moved one 


EDGAR SWAN WIERS, Minister 
Unity Church, Montelair, N. J. 


WOMEN’S CLUBS 


They are very interesting and beautiful 





Everyone present was deeply impressed 
There was a unanimous opinion that this 
vivid method of revealing the main 
incidents in American history is a move- 
ment worthy of the highest commenda- 
tion as well as unreserved encouragement. before the public. 

A. S. GOLDSBOROUGH, Executive Secretary ALICE W. BUEHLER, President, Philadelphia, 


Baltimore, Md., Association of Commerce. Pa., Federation of Women’s Clubs and 
Allied Organizations. 


and in all ways attractive. Knowing the 
difficulty of finding photoplays appro- 
priate for schools, church gatherings, ete., 
we will do all we can to bring these films 


Produced under the Supervision and Control of a Committee of the 
Council of Yale University and Distributed by 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS FILM SERVICE 
YALE UNIVERSITY, NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 522 FIFTH AVENUE 


(Physical Distributors, Pathe Exchange, Inc.) 


(Clip, Sign and Mail Today) 


Yale University Press Film Service 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Kindly mail me the 64 page illustrated booklet which describes The CHRONICLES 
OF AMERICA PHOTOPLAYS and contains the titles, lengths, synopses, etc., of the 
15 films thus far completed and released. 
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The World’s Oldest Civilization 


H. E. Caytor 


Field Museum of 





American life. 


man. 








LIMPSES of the world’s earliest 
known civilization, a dynastic em- 
pire that existed some 5,000 to 7,000 
years ago on the Euphrates river, were given 
the public for the first time recently when 
about 1,400 mementos and relics of pre-his- 
toric Kish, seat of the dynasty, were received 
by the Field Museum from the expedition it 
is conducting jointly with Oxford University 
in Mesopotamia. 
The expedition, under the direction of 
Prof. S. Langdon, an American who is now 
the head of the department of Assyriology at 
Oxford, has been excavating at Kish for three 
seasons. Discoveries up to the present time 
have established that the city flourished even 
the Babylonians 
dreamed of their historical periods. It 
peopled not by Semites, but by the Sumerians, 


before Egyptians and 


was 


a race that preceded them in the Near East. 

Previous to Prof. Langdon’s work, little 
was known about the city, nine miles from 
Babylon on the banks of an old channel of the 
river. For thousands of years it has lain in 
ruins covered with desert sands, a “mystery 
city” even after the archaeological explora 


Mythically, 


in Babylonian lore, it was credited with hay 


tion of Ur and ancient Babylon. 


ing been founded 34,000 years ago, the first 
city after the flood, and Semetics were thought 
to have established it. 


ISUAL EDUCATION as exemplified in American museums, where the world’s natural history 
research is interpreted to the public, is becoming more and more an important factor in 
Museums, such as the Field Museum, of Chicago, in their exhibits offer the 
layman a liberal course in anthropology, geology, zoology and botany. 
include all elements of the earth, and the development and progress of life thereon, including 
In the following article, the first of a series, you will receive a glimpse of just one ac- 


complishment in the museum’s work of tracing man’s history 


Natural History, Chicago 





These four subjects 


THE EDITORS 








The Field Museum-Oxford excavations 
have, however, disproven the Semetic origin 
and have established that Kish was a pre- 
Semetic city, peopled by Sumerians, a race 
which may have migrated from Central Asia 
via Persia. They were, primarily, agricultur- 
ists that became fighters when their empire 
was attacked, but were not sufficiently skill- 
ful in warfare, apparently, to avoid being 
the Babylonians. 
Their empire was known as Sumer and Accad. 


conquered eventually by 


Enough of the ruins have been uncovered 
to show that Kish, itself, covered a vast area. 
Guarded on all sides by fortresses, it con- 
tained temples and palaces of enormous pro- 
portions. One huge palace uncovered is be- 
lieved by Prof. Langdon to be that of the 
first kings of the empire. 

It contained a large hall of pillars, in 
addition to a great court, containing a throne 
room. Walls of the hall were elaborately 
decorated with plaques of agricultural scenes, 
together with depictions of kings of Kish 
holding enemies in subjection. Prof. Langdon 
in his reports described the style of architec- 
ture as “upon an enormous scale, wholly un- 
expected and unknown” in pre-historic Su- 
merian architecture. 

Repetition in the palace of the figure of an 
eagle standing with claws on two lions, each 


of which are facing outward, leads archeolo- 
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gists to believe this was the coat of arms of 
the city. 

More important, from the standpoint of 
man’s early gropings with art and letters, 
however, was the excavation of a library filled 
with clay tablets inscribed with cuneiform 
script. 

This script, the earliest form of character 
writing known, was of Sumerian production, 
instead of Semetic. The Semites had, hereto- 
fore, been credited with originating the writ- 
ing system. Near some of the clay tablets 
was found a bone stylus, the oldest form of 
writing instrument. It is the only one of its 
kind to be recovered. The same library yield- 
ed a curious, small tablet containing picto- 
graphs, judged by Prof. Langdon to be older 
than the Figure aux Plumes or the Blau 
Monuments. 

To the layman and archeologist capable 
of letting his imagination play accurately 
with facts, some of the most interesting and 
important of the discoveries were unearthed 
in the ancient necropolis of the city called by 
the excavators “Cemetery A.” Here in brick 
lined graves that had been covered for cen- 
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turies by drifting, salty sands that baked un. 
der an intemperate sun, were unearthed per. 
sonal belongings, deities and telltale symbols 
of the vanities of these long forgotten people. 

These mementos and relics were in te 
majority of the initial articles received and 
placed on display by the museum here, as 


They 


speak volumes of the tastes, foibles and 


the result of the expedition’s work. 


struggles of humans that lived before Nin. 
evah. The Sumerians buried personal _be- 
longings with the dead, and thereby preserved 
much about themselves that otherwise never 
could have been known. 

Pottery, jewelry, precious stones, daggers, 
engraved cylinder seals, whorls, and the like, 
taken from these graves, allow us to deduce 
that the Sumerians developed considerable 
skill as glazers, metallurgists, silversmiths, 
weavers and glass-makers. Much of the clay 
pottery served as containers of food for the 
long journey of the dead. It was wheel turned 
and glazed. Jewelry included silver rings, 
Although 


most of these articles were made of copper 


medallions, chains and bracelets. 


and silver, the more recent discoveries include 





Where desert sands are giving up secrets of the world’s earliest known civilization. 
A view of the excavations in the necropolis of Kish in Mesopotamia. 
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a solid gold chain with links an inch or more 
long. 

The fact that Sumerian laws recognized 
the equality of women and men was estab- 
lished by discovery of cylinder seals, used 
for legal and property transactions, in the 
tombs of women. Other excavated articles, 
such as figured pottery, pictorials, etc., show 
women mingling with and respected by men. 

All the graves of women yielded, among the 
other personal property, artistically worked 
shells black 


green pigments. The colors were excellently 


cardium containing red, and 


preserved. The red is a grease composition 
for the lips and cheeks, evidently included 
in the tomb so the lady might make herself 
presentable when entering the next world. The 
black paint was probably kohl, sulphite or 
antimony. 

Two cone shaped copper “vanity cases” of 
3,000 B. C. were found in two females’ graves. 
They were inlaid with silver, square at the top 
and tapered to a rounded point at the bottom. 
They contained a slender blade, evidently for 
manicuring the hands, and two copper ‘‘pen- 
cils,” suggestive of use on the nails or as eye- 
brow pencils. 

The green pigment suggested malachite and 
very probably, like similar colors found in 
Egypt, was used to protect the eyes from the 


bright sun. 


Elaborate coiffures, ornamented with 
jeweled hair-pins, silver fillets and ostrich 
feathers seem to have been the mode. Each 


woman’s grave yielded three or four elaborate 
hair-pins, made mostly of pure copper and 
sometimes plated with silver. The pins were 
mounted with lapis lazuli, carnelian gems, 
and often the metal at the head was designed 
to form a flower or the head of an animal or 
human. 

Silver band rings, remarkably preserved, 
and not unlike present day wedding rings. 
were found on the third and fourth fingers of 
two women. 


Sumerian women, however. must have been 
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skilled in household arts. They possessed the 
secret of making cloth, as shown by the ex- 
cavation of several spindles and whorls. The 
latter were made of a white glazed substance 
and Persian shells, and inlaid with lapis 
lazuli. 





Palace of the first kings of Babylon, exca- 


vated by the Field Museum-Oxford 
University Mesopotamian expedition 


Beads of lapis lazuli, carnelian, serpentine, 
jasper, a peculiarly glazed limestone, silver 
and two other gems not yet identified were 
found in the graves of both men and women. 
The deep red color and exquisite polish on 
the carnelian stones indicated that the Su- 
merians knew the ancient Indian (Asiatic) 
secret of roasting the stone. One lapis lazuli 
bead was cut in the form of a frog and another 
of serpentine had a running antelope en- 
eraved on it. Many of the carnelian beads 
were engraved with designs and contained 
white inlay. 

Ear-rings of silver and copper and sea 
shells were found at the head in graves of both 
sexes. Sometimes two were worn in one ear. 
Bracelets of silver and copper were disclosed 
in three instances during the cemetery ex- 
cavation. Bracelets of carnelian beads were 
also indicated, by the profusion of the gems 
near the wrists. 

The mode of clothing worn by the women 
is yet to be revealed in detail. Men, however, 


are shown by pictographs to have worn a 
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pretty thoroughly standardized costume not 
unlike a combination of kilts and Irishman’s 
breeks, with a shawl draped over the right 
shoulder and about the upper part of the 
body. 

The average American child, with his or 
her profusion of dolls, electrical toys and 
what-nots, may fine some interesting com- 
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parisons in the Kish display, just placed in 
Stanley Field hall. The exhibits contain 
several toy dogs and chariots, made of clay, 
with which babies of 2,500 years before Christ 
found happiness. At their death their play. 
things were buried with them, and the ex. 


pedition, digging into the secrets of the long 


buried past, found them in the graves. 


Carrying Good Pictures to the Children (ITT) 


The Mechanies of the Non-Theatrical Motion Picture Program 
WituuaM A. Rice 


VIDENTLY one of 
things connected with the usual Motion 
Picture entertainment is the fact that 
the public does not understand very much 
about “how it is done.” You sit looking 


the fascinating 


straight ahead of you and the picture is there, 
but as to the mechanics involved in putting it 
there, 99 & 44/100% of the spectators are 
blissfully ignorant. They don’t care, just so 
it keeps moving. 

But for anyone who might wish to run a 
picture in a school, church, hall, home, or 
outdoors—anywhere, in fact, where things are 
not convenient, it is quite essential that the 
operator have considerably more than a mere 
notion as to what must be done. The object 
of this article is to give some concrete facts, 
not for the purpose of making the reader 
think how complicated it all is, but just the 
opposite. 

This is a new field for women to enter, and 
just as they have gradually come to have con- 
fidence in their ability to drive automobiles, 
and proven it, so they can just as well “show 
pictures,” for Mrs. Rice has put on more than 
five hundred programs during the last four 
years, under almost every condition imagin- 
able. Most of this kind of work is in the 
public grade school, showing to children 
under fourteen years of age, requiring a type 
of picture not usually found in the theaters, 
and a method of presentation that is different 
from any other kind of instructional enter- 


tainment. As most of the teachers are women, 
there is no reason why they should not ex- 
tend their qualifications to include showing 
pictures and, there is also no reason why 
this form of teaching should not increase in 
our schools, if School Boards and Superin- 
tendents knew how easily it can be done. 

Every sort of Projector has its book of 
instructions, of course, so only such reference 
will be made to the machine itself as is 
necessary. It is too long a description to go 
which 
operate, and we will assume that it is known 
how to make the wheels go round, how to put 
the reel in the machine and how to adjust the 
light and focus. 


into the principles on projectors 


We will presume, therefore, that we have 
arrived at a school, where there is a combi- 
nation gymnasium-auditorium large 
enough to hold from 500 to 800 children, 


and we have given ourselves an hour in which 


room, 


to set up and be sure that everything is ready. 

The first thing is to find out where we are 
going to attach our extension cord to get the 
current for our machine, and it is absolutely 
essential to know something about electricity 
and fuses, so we will just review our knowl- 
edge of currents. Amperes, voltage and watts 
must be understood, and the fuses that are 
in the line you are using must be examined. 

Comparing the current of electricity to 
water flowing in a pipe, we know that if we 
had a tank holding 100 gallons of water and 





th 


reen 
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another tank of equal size placed slightly 
lower, it would take a certain length of time 
for the water to flow through an inch pipe 
between the two, and the “pressure” in the 


But if the 


first tank was some 25 feet higher than the 


pipe would not be very great. 


other, then the pressure would be much 
greater in the pipe, but the amount of water 
flowing would not be changed. 

In electricity, the quantity of electricity 


‘ 


passing through a wire is called the “amper- 
age,” and the pressure is called the “voltage.” 
Multiplying amperes by volts gives the watts. 
Thus, on the same wire we can have one lamp 
that “draws,” or requires, 25 watts, another 
100 watts, a third, 500 watts 
1000 watts. 


essarily the same, but the amperes required by 


and a fourth, 


In each case the voltage is nec- 


the different types of lamps, vary a great 
deal. 

Thus, the 1000 watt lamp requires ten times 
the quantity of electricity that a 100 watt 
lamp draws, and in the fuse box, placed near 
the meter in every building, you will find 
fuses marked 6 amperes, (amps.) 10 amps., 
15 amps., 20 amps., and sometimes 25 or 30. 
A machine with a 1000 watt lamp must have 
more than a 10 ampere fuse, because if the 
voltage is exactly 110 and the lamp draws 
10 amperes, you will have 1100 watts, and 
the fuse will “blow,” or burn out. Then when 
the motor is turned on it requires still more. 
So always have at least three fuses with you 
that are 15 amperes, and put two of them in 
the box on the line you are to use, provided 
the fuses already there are only sixes or tens. 

If your machine is not provided with legs, 
(the Acme, De Vry and Holmes are not, while 
the Kolograph and Zenith are), you place an 
ordinary table in the center of the floor, and 
place the machine on it, connect up and turn 
on the light. You will now see how large is 
the field, that is, what size the picture will 
be. If the lighted space on the screen is not 
as large as desired, slide the table back; if 
it is too large, slide the table ahead toward 
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TO THE CHILDREN 585 
the screen. If the room has a curtain, all 
you do is to unroll it, of course; if you have 
to carry your own, you are supposed to have 
put this up before trying the light. 

One of the hardest things to contend with 
is the fact that most of these school programs 
are given in the afternoon, and the problem 
of effectually shutting out all light from the 
windows is oftentimes more difficult and the 
least satisfactory of any feature of this work. 
It is impracticable for the operator to carry 
material with him to use at the windows, and 
the building in which one shows must provide 
proper coverings. It is seldom that we have 
found this provision made until we have been 
there and shown them what must be done. If 
windows are in sets of two or three between 
big panels, a duck canvass curtain on a 
roller, a little longer than the windows are 
wide, is a very easy and inexpensive method 
and double curtains are always a good idea, 
that is, regular roll curtains and this big one 
coming down over the smaller ones. Streaks 
of light are what do the real mischief. 

Many programs are below what they ought 
to be, and could be, because the operator is 
content to use a screen that is so thin that 
it permits half of the light from the machine 
We have the Twin City 


Scenic Studio make us curtains eleven feet 


to go through it. 


wide, and eleven feet long, with two “half 
rounds” of wood across the top and bottom 
edges, thus preserving the curtain from tear- 
ing or wrinkling, and furnishing something 
We put a 


large screw eye in each end of the pole at 


on which to roll it after using. 


Then take a piece of clothes line 
about fifteen feet long, slip the line through 


the top. 


the two eyes and along the pole, and tie a 
hard knot in the rope about two feet from 
each end. If there are nails or hooks already 
is not hard to tie these ends 


to them, (if not long enough simply tie on 


in the wall it 
additional rope). Otherwise, if you can find 
two pieces of 2x4, or boards that are 10 
or 12 feet long, you can put large screw hooks 
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in the edges near one end, slip them into the 
eyes, and then raise it right up against a bare 
wall, thus saving the necessity of getting a 
ladder, and not marring the wall either. It 
took us four years to figure out that simple 
way of getting up a curtain. The material of 
our curtains is regular theatrical painted 
canvass, and flat white, impervious to the 
light. Wrinkles do not hurt them. 

We have our curtains made 11 x 11 because 
they can be carried on the side of a Ford 
touring car and still are large enough for 
everyone to see the picture, and especially to 
read the titles. 

We always try and actually test out the 
picture by turning on the machine and run- 
ning the first few feet. Always get your focus 
from the title, for if the reading is clear the 
picture will usually be. Being sure that 
everything is ready to run we disconnect the 
machine wire from our extension, so that the 
children coming in will not trip over it, for 
the wire usually runs from somewhere back 
of the machine. 

When showing outside of a booth, (as we 
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practically always do), we use only non-in. 
flammable, or slow burning film. Minnesota 
fire regulations do not forbid our having the 
can with all the reels in the same rooms but we 
usually have them at the back of the room and 
go and get them one at a time. “Non-flam,” 
is the professional term for these reels, and 
they are the only kind for amateurs to handle, 

More than anything else we would like to 
impress on any people who are interested in 
this subject that it is not an impossible, or im. 
practicable proposition, and that anyone pos. 
sessed of mechanical ability in any degree 
can learn how to put on a program that will 
meet the approval of critical teachers. 

Everyone so far seems to be working in an 
isolated fashion, neither giving nor receiving 
from others suggestions that might prove of 
great advantage. It is the hope of the writer 
of these three articles that others may be 
found who are working on the same problems, 
We are convinced that this great field of edu- 
cational endeavor may be vastly enlarged, to 
the great benefit of school systems throughout 
the United States. 


An Auditorium Program for Photoplays 


Irvinc N. CoUNTRYMAN 


Assistant Professor of Visual Education, 


NE phase of the experimental work 
which is being conducted by the De- 
partment of Education at Yale Uni- 
versity is the determination and evaluation of 
effective ways of using visual aids. One such 
aid is the photoplay. In the Sheridan Junior 
High School of New Haven a comprehensive 
program was put on during the year 1924 to 
1925. 


two weeks one of the Chronicles of America 


Throughout the year at intervals of 


Photoplays was used by the entire school as 
a basis for study. The presentation of this 
material was part of an auditorium program 
which can be successfully adopted by any 


school. 


Yale I niversity 


It is very essential that pupils have a proper 
attitude toward educational photoplays. A 
popular novel serves a definite and particular 
purpose; a history has an entirely different 
function. The former may be compared with 
the typical commercial “movie” which with 
its theatrical setting, musical accompaniment 
and applause, has its appropriate place. But, 
like a history, scientifically and accurately 
constructed educational photoplays fulfill a 
radically different purpose. Generally the 
novel and the “movie” are simply instruments 
Historical 
educational photoplays, although they do con- 
tribute and 


of mere pleasure. treatises and 


enjoyment, demand _ studious 
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thoughtful treatment. Films, as aids in teach- 
ing, should be used only in the atmosphere of 
the school, without music, which is unneces- 
sary, and without applause, which tends to 
distract. The 
conducive to effective results. 


“movie” atmosphere is not 

In preparation for the historical photo- 
play a concise background must be pro- 
vided, if there is to be an intelligent apprecia- 
Such 


be given orally either 


tion of what is depicted on the screen. 
a background may 
by a teacher or one or two capable students. 
During the projection of the picture it is not 
feasible in a large auditorium to make very 
much, if any comment. The presentation of 
such a background and the exhibition of a 
three reel photoplay fit in nicely with the 
average time allotted to an assembly period. 

After the showing of the picture a dis- 
cussion in each history class clarifies ideas 
and brings out new conceptions. A seventh 
grade class, using the Chronicles of America 
Photoplays, brought out in discussion many 
facts—known perhaps to those of wider 
knowledge, but new to the class. “Jamestown 
was surrounded by a rude stockade with a 
double gate”; “the streets were not paved”; 
“there was no city water supply but water 
was secured from a rude well”; “there were 
no wagons drawn by horses but ox-carts”; 
“the than the 


women’; gossiped in the 


dressed gaily 
“the 


open since houses did not have porches”; 


men more 


inhabitants 


“everyone ran out to get the news on the 
arrival of a stranger or courier because there 
were no letter carriers or newspapers’; and 
“violations of the law were punished by hang- 
ing or imprisonment in stocks.” This is a 
simple illustration of students’ reactions to 
only one type of new fact material provided 
by the pictures. 

This social side of history is an exceeding 
ly valuable contribution made by photoplays. 
It enriches the whole meaning of history: 


skeleton 


history with flesh and blood; and it satisfies 


it clothes the dry and bones of 
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the student’s hunger for living history. 

\ short test or essay may be required at 
the close of the recitation. This not only 
helps the student to acquire a proper attitude 
towards educational photoplays but also per- 
mits him to make a definite expression ‘of 
his ideas. 

In English courses teachers may assign 
topics taken from the photoplay for class 
An example of such a topic is 
That this 
is a very successful plan, there can be no 
doubt. 
was written, after a school showing of the 


“The 


by a ninth grade boy who was 


papers. 


“Lessons taught by the Pilgrims.” 
The following extemporaneous essay 


Chronicles of America Photoplay, 
Pilgrims,” 
thirteen years, eight months old, and who, 
on coming to America from Russia four 
years earlier, could not speak a word of 
English. 


correction and exactly as originally written. 


This essay is printed without any 


This is only one of a large number of un- 


usually good papers gathered from many 


schools which might be given as illustrations. 


Lessons Taucut By TuHeE PiLtcrims 


Our ferefathers, the first permanent settlers in 


America, did not come as pirates or plunderers, 
either did they come as the Franks into France, 
the Goths and Moslems into Spain, or the Norsemen 
into Russia and England. They came as strong, 
men filled to found, 
to establish. Of the New 


World, there were explorers who sought new path- 


valiant with a determination 


men who came to the 


traders whose aim was to 


globe; 


trinkets for 


ways around the 


barter worthless rich treasures; con- 


querors who looked for new empires over which to 
and men who desired greater economic, 


Of the latter type 


tyrannize; 
personal, and religious liberty. 


were our true American forefathers. The history of 


the Pilgrims, before coming to America, shows to 
what extent their ideals of liberty in government and 
A little band of 


courageous souls, they came asking only for “freedom 


religious worship had developed. 


to worship God.” They sacrificed their lives and 


fortunes to secure freedom. The Mayflower Com- 


adopted by them, was the first written agree- 


pact, 
ment in history made by a free people for their own 


government. Under it they became in effect an 


independent republic, a perfect democracy. 
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By their courage, fortitude, and zeal, they won for 
themselves a home in the American wilderness, and 
through their political foresight and religious in- 
dependence passed on to their countrymen, for all 
time, a sacred heritage of liberty in thought, deed, 
and conscience. This heritage has become the basis 
of American life. 

Investigation has proved that educational 
photoplays of merit, such as The Chronicles 
of America, cause pupils to become more 
interested in their work and stimulate wider 
reading in the field of history. The effect 
upon backward pupils is particularly marked. 
Pictures help increase attendance upon the 
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\ nother 
important observation has been the incentive 


days when pictures are exhibited. 


given to teachers to prepare lessons more 


thoroughly in order to give satisfactory 


answers to questions arising from the pie. 


tures. The general interest in photoplays 
does not come from the exhibition of a 


“movie” but grows out of a general and satis. 
fying feeling of actually experiencing living 
history. Such a sense of concreteness and 
vitality in learning is an educational product 
which distinguishes the sound use of photo- 
plays in teaching. 


What to Look for Out of Doors This Month 


Lucite V. Bere 


“O’er the bare upland and away 

Through the long reach of desert woods, 
The embracing sunbeams chastely play, 
And gladden these dark solitudes. 
Where, twisted round the barren oak, 
The summer vine in beauty clung, 

And summer winds the stillness broke, 
The crystal icicle is hung.” 

RIGHT sunlight sifts through the leaf- 
less trees and makes a golden lattice 
on the forest floor—its power waned 

with every falling leaf, and now it cannot 
rouse the drowsy hedgehog nor the bat; the 
frog and newt deep in the frozen pond sleep 
on; the sap stands still and buds cannot un- 
fold; the pond is crystal and the brook is 
stilled. 


fingers the velvet mole, unmindful of the 


Below the reach of Winter's icy 


changing seasons goes like a grey gnome 
through the long hallways of his subterranean 
labyrinth. 


HE light. Old 

Mother Hulda has been slow about shak- 
ing up her feather bed—she is old and the 
task seems hard—so the snowflakes may not 
at first go flying wildly about, but come 
gently down and stay where they have fallen, 
piling high upon bare branches and ever- 
greens, dead weed stalks and brown yarrow 


snow falls soft and 


heads, and empty nests. There is a subtle 
fragrance in the pine woods when the snow 
falls, and potent magic in the smell of frosted 
pennyroyal crushed beneath the heel, and in 


the taste of catnip mixed with snow. 





The meanest stump is decked with 
Christmas white 


HE mornings are dark, the afternoons 
are short: dusk falls in purpling hues, 
soft shadows blur and deepen till the moon 
comes up and changes snow and shadows into 
The hoot shakes himself and 
leaves his shelter in the pine tree shaking 


ermine. owl 
the branches as he takes to flight and sending 
down a powdery shower of snow that falls 


like silver star dust. The timid mouse or 
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water shrew that goes in search of food is 
struck with terror as that dread shadowy 
hunter overhead casting a_ clearer 


passes 
shadow on the snow. How many tragedies 
have their brief records written on the snow 
—a clean cut trail of foot prints, a sudden 
change to scurring tracks, the two brush marks 
of wings upon the snow—and the trail ends. 
The small birds huddled on the leafless trees 
shudder in their sleep, and sometimes cry in 


terror as he sweeps past. 


HE sumae. 


hips and cedar 


ashleafed maple seeds, rose 


berries are sought by 


hungry birds. Many resident birds and 
winter visitors die each year from want of 
food. If you have even a passing interest in 


the birds feed them. You will be amply 
repaid for your trouble by their gratefulness 
and friendship. Creatures that hibernate are 
not in need of food, for they are in a sleep 
that is not unlike death, life seems suspended; 
but those that are about need more food now 


than they do in the summer. 


Progress of Motion Pictures 


scarcely than a 


old. 


the art developed, and so remarkable 


HE cinema is more 


quarter-century So rapidly has 
are the marvels of motion picture photog- 
raphy today, that seldom do we pause to 
measure the progress which has taken place 
in so short a time. 

Especial interest, therefore. is attached to 
a program presented recently in Dayton, Ohio, 
by Mr. Otto Nelson of the National Cash 
Register Company, bringing to view examples 
of early cinematography in contrast to recent 
achievements in films. Every important step 
in the growth of motion pictures, from their 
infancy to the present day, was included. 


Probably never before in the history of mo 
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clear moonless nights the stars are 


N 
( ) brighter than at any other time of the 
There are a few stars that you should 
Capella, in the constellation 


year. 


not fail to see. 











The brook no longer laughs upon its way 


of Auriga, which lies in a line straight out 
from the top of the dipper, gleams like a 
It will be visible until May. 
Aldebaran is a large rose-red star a little to 
the North and West of Orion. It is in the 
constellation of Taurus, the Bull. One of the 
most interesting stars in the winter sky is 
Algol, the Blinking Demon. 
midway between the Pleiades and Cassiopeia. 


vellow diamond. 


It lies in a line 


Reviewed in Notable Program 


tion pictures has there been shown such a 
complete historical record of the cinema. 

The program was opened with illustrated 
songs—first shown in the old way and then 
with the double screen, permitting words on 
one half of the screen and scenes illustrating 
the song on the other half. 

An example of the first films, made by 


Edison in 1895, was a scene showing May 


” and fol- 


lowing that classic of screen art came the 


Irwin and John Rice in “The Kiss. 


pantomime “An Old Maid in a Drawing 
made about the same time, the old 
Gilbert 


Room.” 


maid portrayed by Sarony. Early 
narrative films were typified in an incident 


entitled “Street Car Chivalry,” treating of the 
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difficulties of a lady in securing a seat in a 
crowded conveyance. 

An example of the first attempts at news 
portrayal in films was the camera record of 
McKinley’s inauguration in 1901. Jerky and 
slow, those pictures were particularly inter- 
esting for the attempts at close-up, the dis- 
tance being about fifteen feet. This early 
attempt was shown in contrast with close-ups 
of the late President Harding. 

Films made to show early airplane flights 
of Orville and Wilbur Wright in 1908 illus- 
trated the cameraman’s difficulty in keeping 
moving objects within range. Views of the 
present camera in action demonstrated how 
that difficulty has been overcome, and scenes 
of a race were shown in which planes moving 
at 300 miles an hour were kept easily within 
range. 

The first pictures made from an airplane 
were taken by a photographer who ascended 
with Orville Wright in Italy in 1909. Re- 
markable views from the air produced during 
the past few years, showing stunt flying, the 
laying of smoke screens, and aerial bombing, 
demonstrated what has been done recently 
in photography from the air. 

It was in Dayton that the first Kinema- 
color films made in this country were pro- 
duced as a result of a tour of the late John 
H. Patterson in Italy in 1911, where he 
found something unusual, colored photog- 
raphy. He arranged for the company produc- 
ing these pictures to send Mr. DeFrenes to 
Dayton to make colored views of flowers, 
gardens and children. Then followed on the 
program some of the most beautiful colored 
photography ever developed—made recently 
by the Kelley color process. Ectotypes, 
blending colors into a beautiful whole, were 
shown with such objects as statues, flowers, 
butterflies and goldfish. Several scenes from 
“The Merry Widow” and other current the- 
atrical subjects illustrated the technicolor 
process, and Eastman’s kodachrome process 
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was illustrated by views of dress models dis. 
playing cloaks and gowns in color. 

Motion pictures by animation showed the 
development which has taken place in the 
cartoon, and in the skillful combining of 
drawings, photographs and moving pictures, 
Illustrating this portion of the program were 
excerpts from a recent industrial picture, “The 
University of the Night” in which was dis. 
played some remarkable combinations of 
graph and animation. Photography from 
models was illustrated by scenes from the 
Rothacker production, “The Lost World” in 
which little models were used to bring to 
life prehistoric monasters on the screen. 

Examples of early industrial pictures con. 
trasted with those of the present day measured 
the progress made in this particular line, 

As examples of recent achievements in cine- 
matography, there were displayed a series of 
films made with a stop motion camera to 
illustrate in a few seconds the complete pro- 
cess of the opening of a flower or the germina- 
tion of a seed, and the most recent develop- 
ments in slow motion photography perfected 
by C. Francis Jenkins, in which pictures were 
made at the rate of 3,000 per second, for the 
special study of high speed motions. Latest 
developments in stereoscopic motion pictures 
had been planned as a part of the program 
but lack of time prevented their being shown. 

The first photoplay ever made, “The Great 
Train Robbery” brought to mind the early 
nickelodeon, for with the showing of this 
film the old method of adding realism was 
reproduced as it was then used in theatres 
throughout the country. Actors behind the 
screen spoke the words, and sound effects 
produced by mechanical means added the nec- 
essary “atmosphere”—the whistling of the 
locomotive, the gun shots, and the beat of 
the horses’ hoofs. 

Bridging the gap of the quarter-century, 
there was demonstrated the most recent de- 
velopment in motion pictures—the DeForrest 
Phonofilm, in which the action is caught by 
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the camera simultaneously with the recording 
of the sounds and voices of the players— 
illustrated by an opera scene from “Rigo- 
letto,” an address by the late Robert M. 
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LaFollette on “Progressivism,” and a vaude- 
ville, skit. “The Bubble,” 
duction in film of a dance scene, closed the 


a beautiful repro- 


program. 


Among the Magazines and Books 


Conducted by the STAFF 


HE very small contribution that ordinary 

schooling of the past has made to the 
average person's equipment in life is la- 
mented by Charlotte Perkins Gilman in an 
article What Our Children Might Have 
in the October Century. 

The accumulation of knowledge of the past 
has been set down in books, which we have 
expected children to memorize, regardless of 
the constantly increasing subject matter. 

Besides example, speech and literature, we have 


now another means of transmission from mind to 


mind, that great new art, the moving picture. It 
thought, feeling and knowledge easily, 


the long 


can convey 


instantly, to every age, class, race; it is 
sought universal language. 

The monopolization of this art by cheap enter- 
tainers has blinded us to its greatest possibilities 


forcible 


As a means of communication it is more 
than words. Before, while, and after a child learns 
to read with ease and understanding, a wide sub 


acquired 


Practically 


stratum of knowledge can be pleasurably 
through the daily use of moving pictures. 
all the informative part of education could be thus 
furnished and absorbed without the waste of nerve 
and force so painfully visible in our present methods, 
leaving free power to be spent in cultural exercises, 
physical and mental. 

The cartoon has tremendous carrying power, even 
“still”; the 
possibilities. In 


cartoon limitless 
shall sell 


as we sel] goods to their 


as a animated opens 


time we learn to ideas 


to our pupils as efficiently 
elders. 

In the remainder of the article, the writer 
answers the question “What do we most need 
to know?” and shows in considerable detail 
how such broad general knowledge of the 
world we live in might be acquired by the 
pictorial method. It is a discussion rich in 
suggestion, which makes fascinating reading. 
We dare to hope it is a prophecy for the 
education of the future. 


fi viewpoint of the Canadian movie 
censor toward the American film product 
is ably stated by R. Laird Briscoe in Mac- 
Lean’s Magazine of November Ist, under the 
title, What the Censor Saves Us From. 
Mr. Briscoe says: 

[he motion picture theatre manager is usually a 
good Canadian, with a substantial investment in his 
Yet it is a United States production 
he handles almost exclusively. He has little choice. 
It means an American film or a dark house most of 
the The Hollywood or New York product 
is often so spread-eagle in its “Americanism” that, 
of the “propaganda” cut out, the 
Britishers would 


community. 


time 


were some 


not 


theatre patrons as Canadians and 
display resentment 

Not Glory fly prominently and 
often in but the two-fisted, hundred- 
per-center who slugs his way through reel after reel 
talks of it in sub-titles as the flag all of us should 


you're 


only does Old 


stories, 


film 


and 
to be a Government man and be proud of 
the outlaw is told. “And every 


reverence worship. “From now on 


going 


these United States,” 


sun-up you'll sing the Star Spangled Banner,” he is 
further admonished. These from a 1925 release 


in Canada. The Stars and Stripes 


but most of us know how 


were eliminated 
is on view often enough, 
much more it is waved on the screens to the south. 
In most of the Canadian provinces this aspect of for- 
is pruned. 


eign glorification carefully 


The writer also dwells on the deleting 
which the Canadian censors feel compelled 
to do on American films to eliminate the in- 
evitable revolver, the hip flask, the hastily- 
He 


arranged wedding, and so on. says, 


further, 
of Canada, save one, (the small- 


In every province 
films must receive the approval of provincial 
can be exhibited. Constituted 
authority in Canada recognizes that the motion pic- 
ture touches our lives as few other things do. The 


language does not impede the motion 


est ) 


censors 


before they 


barrier of 


picture as it does the printed word. 
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Charlie Chaplin with his stick and feet, Jackie 
Coogan in his rags, Gloria Swanson with so many 
clothes and Mae Murray with so few are as familiar 
in Bombay, Moscow and Naples as they are in De- 
troit. Everyone, from the child to the aged, re- 
gardless of education or training, can follow and 
generally comprehend the motion picture. Let us 
hope the foreign elements of the community and 
also the immature do not accept too literally what 
is pictured on our screens as Canadian home life, 
social intercourse and neighborhood relations. 
really a measure of 


Censorship in Canada is 


self-protection. 


o“ 


To quote from the London Times: 
the British the 
cinema makes the United States point of view so 


even in Dominions 
familiar that the British point of view is unable to 


obtain expression. Within the immeasurable reach 
of this mighty weapon our commerce, our history, 
our politics, our national ideals and achievements 


lie at the mercy of our friendly rivals.” 
The following is a sad commentary on the 
American film product: 


Films purporting to represent social life in the 
United States are usually viewed in Canada by a 
public more able than the average foreign public 
to give the necessary discount to the exaggerations 
and extravagances put in to excite or challenge atten- 
tion. Such allowance is not made in other countries. 
Particularly is this so in the Orient. If the posi- 
tion of the white man there is not what it was, the 
movie is not without blame. Due to the wide dis- 
tribution of the motion picture, the foreign mission- 
ary has confronted his church board with a problem 
in home missions which has to be solved before the 
white man can get much farther as a Christianiser 
in “heathen” countries. The “heathen” in India, 
China and Japan, with codes of family life, and 
who are spiritually minded to a degree we do not 
realize, are shocked and disillusioned by the white 
man’s conduct at home as shown in motion pictures 
from the United States. 


And further, 


The administration of justice and trials by jury 
as depicted in United States films are travesties, 
judged by British standards. Apart from the meth- 
ods and procedure followed in ill-treating prisoners 
and abusing witnesses, the incidents of graft and 
political interference in procuring or suppressing 
evidence and the scenes of disorder in coyrt rooms, 
so generally introduced in film versions, are little 
less than libels against United States courts and 
laws: Paintings of Washington and Lincoln or the 
Stars and Stripes draped on the wall above the 
judge’s head often serve to identify the nationality 
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of the court. When these are absent one is tempted 


to suggest the insertion of a sub-title stating that 
the scenes being witnessed are not those of happen- 
ings in Canadian courts. 

N connection with the centenary exhibition 
{ of photography now being held in London, 
the Literary Digest (October 10th) remarks; 


To that hundred 
years ago is taking the facts loosely. What the ex- 


say photography was born a 


hibition marks is a hundred years of commercial 
photography. 

The original idea of using the action of light to 
record the shapes of things is credited, says a writer 
in the Manchester Guardian, to Tom Wedgewood, 
son of the famous potter, who worked at the end of 
the eighteenth century. 

To-day what is mainly commemorated are the ex- 
periments of the Frenchman Nicephore Niépce and 
his colleague, Daguerre, who are said to have been 
the first to make photography a commercial affair. 

The first landscape in photography is said to have 
Fox Talbot’s view of Laycock Abbey, which 


was shown to the Royal Society in 1839. Other 


been 


curiosities are present: 

“One can study in many examples the extreme 
charm and precision of our ancestors’ daguerreo- 
types at their best, enclosed in those cosy padded 
the 
a telephotograph in 
three colors recently wired from Chicago to New 
York in a_ half crude 
enough, but, as Dr. Johnson said in another connec- 
tion, the wonder is that it was done at all. 


cases. By way of violent contrast, they show 


latest triumph of mechanism 
minutes. It is 


seven and 


“It is a far cry from antiquarian photographs to 
the collection of the best professional work of the 
present day brought from half a dozen countries. One’s 
impression is that the best British work can stand 
comparison with that of any country for solid qual- 
ities of workmanship. 
that 


The expert already quoted, 


thought some of the Austrian 


photographs 
achieve an artistic success of unequaled merit, and 
the professionals were enthusiastic about the tech- 
n'cal beauty of 


Milan.” 


Besides the telephotograph, another new thing in 


some studies by Sommariva, of 


the art is exhibited, as we read in the London Times: 

“That postponed goal—color photography—seems 
to be as remote as ever, but a form of photographic 
sculpture is a much more challenging venture. A 
series of exhibits by the Cameograph Company is 
bound to attract notice, especially as it is a modest 
appeal for progress made, and the display takes the 
shape of and not of heroic 
The verisimilitude of these portrait medal- 


medallions busts or 


groups 
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lions (generally in profile) can easily be tested, and 
one is immediately struck by the truthfulness of the 
portrait medallion of the Prince of Wales. It is ex 
plained that the method of procedure is first to take 
a photograph of the sitter while lines are being pro- 
jected on the face. The curvature of these lines of 
simiJar to those on a map 

the 


latitude and longitude 
are then the 
machine,’ which proceeds to do the rest. As an 
‘ 
Yes; 


very good indeed; but this mac hine can not perform 


cunning controllers of ‘carving 


eminent sculptor remarked some time ago: 
that priceless thing—the touch of erring genius and 


that is where I come in!’’ 


HE pictorial pageant, prepared by the 

John Wanamaker Store in honor of the 
three hundredth anniversary of the purchase 
of Manhattan Island from the Indians, is des- 
cribed in The Christian Science Monitor: 
takes in 


This celebration the 


present, and the future of. the “Titan City.” In the 
old Wanamaker building, the pictorial history of old 
New York is to!d in a series of 88 panels, running 


tercentenary past, 


chronologically on the three upper floors, and in a 
group of enormous transparent paintings on silk by 
Willy Pogany, displayed in the Stewart Rotunda 
These Pogany panels stretch toward the roof for 
fully 75 feet, and with powerful illumination from 
behind, glow like great stained glass windows. 

The central painting is the artist’s fanciful con 
cept of the metamorphosis of New York City, a com 


posite view of lower Manhattan Island beginning 
with the untroubled sandy shores where the Indians 
ac hei ‘rimitive craft, continuing through 
yeached their primiti 


successive and ever-mounting sky lines until the 
present day towers of lower New York appear, and 
finally mounting still higher with strokes of sheer 
est fantasy into a Jules Verne vision of a New York 

of the future. 
The their 
ld 


dimensions the prodigious mural efforts of the gold 


two great side panels, recalling in 
en days of painting, deal with various aspects ol 
modern progress, the left-hand one showing the evo 
lution of traffic from the lumbering oxcart to the 
swiftly skimming vehicles of to-day, while on the 
right is a sweeping panorama of marine transporta- 
tion boldly sketched against a deep blue sea and 
sky. The 


more clearly in the two side panels, and has created 


artist has realized his decorative aims 


his designs with a greater freedom and invention 
the New York. Bor 
dering these spacious bepraisements of progress are 


than in composite view of 


full-length portraits ranged in double tiers of the 


men who have made New York what it is today, 
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many of these likenesses amusingly adapted from 


old prints and portraits. There are such notables 


present as Henry Hudson, Peter Stuyvesant, Alex- 
ander Hamilton, John Jay, Seth Low, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Cornelius Vanderbilt, J. P. Morgan, 


Whitelaw Reid, Samuel Gompers, John La Farge, 
\. T. Stewart and John Wanamaker, some fifty-odd 
Titans of New York taken from the various branches 


of civic activity 


The pictorial history of Little Old New York, that 


runs its interesting course over three floors of the 
original Wanamaker Building is more conspicuous 
for its descriptive qualities than for its decorative 
ispect. A certain few of these panels have been 


treated with more regard for artistic values than the 


rest, but for the most part it is the subject matter 


that really counts. The first designs show the 
original Four Hundred, the manner of their dress 


ind habitations, and the first distinguished foreigner 


to pay them a visit. From these gentle pastoral 
views which caused this same Henry Hudson to ex- 
claim, “A land to fall in 
pleasant place to see,” the pictured tale reveals the 
purchasing of Manhattan by the Dutch for $24 worth 


of baubles, the 


very sood 


with, and a 


first log palisades built by Peter 


Minuit, the New Amsterdam of 1642 and its first 
famous buildings, then the beginning of the “lace 


ind powder” period of an English régime, the chang- 
ing landmarks of the pre-Revoluntionary city, with 
ts mingled Dutch, English, and early American types 
the building of the first brick church 


Trinity 


of architecture, 


ind the Sec ond 


Church, then the later nine- 
Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie in 1836, 


Castle Garden in 1835, La Grange Terrace, the new 


teenth century St 
omnibuses and horse cars, the Stock Exchange in 
1850, the Grand Central Depot in 1871, the first 
elevated railroad, Genin’s Bridge, etc. 

the main 
building deals entirely with 


rhe pictorial pageant that occupies 


galleries of the new 


the New York of the future. This part of the ter- 
centenary celebration has been carried out under 
the direction of Harvey Wiley Corbett, one of the 
recognized authorities on city planning. He has 
commissioned Hugh Ferriss, that brilliantly imagina- 
tive artist-architect, to design a series of murals 
for the rotunda on the first floor depicting the 
coming city under the providential restriction of 
the new zoning laws. Instead of masses of blunt, 
boxlike structures blotting out light from the 


streets in the way and shunting skyward in 


dreary monotony, Mr. Ferriss works out his visions 
with marvelous new masonries of today and tomor- 
ow, all alert and elegant, ascending gradually in 
intriguing steps and levels, topped with graceful 


terraces and towers 
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DESCRIPTION of the Plastic Chromatic 

Films, which had a current showing at 
the New York Hippodrome, is quoted from 
The Christian Science Monitor: 


As the newest film stands today, it is frankly an 
experiment in motion pictures of three dimensions, 
and the effect of moving figures in the round—this 
illusion is achieved directly on the screen without 
the aid of any sort of glasses or appliances on the 
part of the audience—is a sufficiently satisfactory 
accomplishment in ‘itself to make up for whatever 
there may be of lack of pictorial charm or skillful 
showmanship. At any rate here is the entering 
wedge of the much heralded and anticipated move- 
If the French 
maxim be true that it is the first step that counts, 


ment toward a stereoscopic screen. 


then this American debut of the new invention is 
an event of signal importance to the motion picture 
world. 

As this film unfolds at the Hippodrome—it ap- 
parently is projected upon a special screen of some 
darkish material—various figures, singly or in 
groups, are shown against a stationary colored back- 
ground which might stand for some sort of village 
scene with red-roofed cottages and trees. They go 
through their evolutions much as they would in an 
ordinary two-dimensional picture, but this realiza- 
tion of moving form seen in the round adds an in- 
describably fascinating quality to the film. The 
photography is, furthermore, done in natural color, 
so that the sight of a man going through the evolu- 
tions of a flag drill with a red banner is remark- 
ably affective. As the flag swirls in and about and 
behind, carving its way through the air stereoscopic- 
ally, the illusion is a thoroughly startling one, and 
bears out the program’s secondary caption of these 
pictures—“Men or Illusions?” 

A group of dancers in the traditional white ballet 
skirts is shown in movement, and the realistic three- 
dimensional effect of the advancing and retreating 
figures is completely captured by the new photo- 
graphy. Two acrobats, mounted on a revolving plat- 
form, are shown in classic poses like living sculp- 
ture. The new film has attempted nothing more 





complicated than moving figures seen against a stat- 
ic and absorbent background, but as far as these 
Swiss picturés go they are eminently successful. 
They inaugurate a new phase of motion picture 
photography that epoch-making. 
Photographically considered, this demonstration of 
stereoscopic pictures, even in its veriest beginnings, 
is as revolutionary and upsetting as the discovery 
that the earth was round and not flat. The stereo- 
scopic film definitely challenges the flat pictures of 


promises to be 
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today by punching its third dimension through 
the so-called screen. The oncoming era of stereo. 
scopic pictures promises to be one of the drastic 
It invites the addi. 


tion of sound to pictures, and who shall say how 


advances in screen technique. 


far such an amalgamation of the arts may go? 


FEPXHE July issue of Vanity Fair contains a 

long article by Mr. Aldous Huxley, the 
well-known critic, on what the cinema can 
accomplish in portraying the fantastic and 
In this article, entitled Where 
are the Movies Moving?, Mr. Huxley cites 
the adventures of Felix the Cat, his favourite 


preposterous. 


dramatic hero, as an example of this potent- 
iality of the screen. Felix converts a stream 
of black musical notes, which are perceived 
to be circles attached to lines, into a scooter 
which seems the most natural and simple 
thing in the world, as one image suggests 
the other. 
achievement for 


This would be an impossible 


literature because, as Mr. 


Huxley says: 

An artist who uses words as his medium finds him- 
self severely limited in the expression of his phantasy 
by the fact that the words he uses are not his own 
invention but traditional and hereditary things im- 
pregnated by centuries of use with different mean- 
ings and aureoled with certain specific associations. 
To be understood he cannot dissociate long-united 
ideas or bring together ideas which had never been 
previously joined. For example, it would be diff- 
cult for a writer to associate, without a long pre- 
liminary explanation, the ideas of musical notes and 
the parts of a motor car. 

Young writers, especially those belonging to the 
school of super-realism in France, have tried to use 
words in a new and revolutionary way so as to give 
literature the fantastic liberty of the dream. But 
what they have attempted to do, not very success- 
fully, the cinema achieves brilliantly. Not only are 
the adventures of Felix super-realistic and dream- 
like, but many of our best films have the same 
quality, especially Chaplin’s and Fairbanks’. 

Mr. Huxley believes that the tendency will 
be to exploit this potentiality of the cinema 


to an ever-increasing extent. It is inevitable; 
the medium lends itself so well to super-real- 
ism that it would be extraordinary if this 
were not to be the case. On the screen, 


miracles are easily performed; the most in- 
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congruous ideas can be arbitrarily associated; 

limitations of time and space can be largely 

ignored. The absence of color is already a 

bold and arbitrary simplification of reality. 

The silence in which even the most violent 

action takes place is strangely nightmarish. 
According to the author, 


There are two ways of telling a story on the screen. 


One method is the Behaviorist, which stresses 
psychological details such as closeups of faces or 
hands moving under emotional strain. The other 


method is the Expressionist or Pictorial, which em 
the effect 


regarded as an expressive symbolical composition, 


phasizes general pictorial of a scene 


more or less fantastic. This latter method is favour- 


ed by the Germans and Italians, but if they could 


touch up their melodramatic and ponderous pro- 
ductions with the lighter fancy of Felix the Cat, 


they would be more successful 

It is Mr. Huxley’s hope and belief that the 
Behaviorists will borrow from the Expression- 
and touch their realism with certain 


ists 


picturesque super-realism. 


NDER the title, Radio and the Movies 
U in the Schoolroom, the possibilities 
of making effective use of the radio in teach- 
A. Starrak, 


Assistant Professor in the Vocational Educa- 


ing are carefully evaluated by J. 


tion Department of Iowa State College, in the 
September Journal of Educational Method. 


Some experiments in its use as a teaching 


device have already been made, but Prof. 
Starrak is skeptical as to any improvement 
in teaching method to be gained. He sub- 
stantiates his opinion by four perfectly sound 
pedagogical reasons: the radio lesson must 


of necessity take the form of a lecture, which 
is not the best method to stimulate pupil 
thinking; it will be difficult to secure and 
maintain the interest of pupils in the subject 
matter of instruction as given over the radio, 
after the novelty of the device has worn off; 
it is impossible to insure the application of 
the knowledge given, because the element of 
planning the activity is removed; and lastly, 


individual teaching will be impossible. 
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It is Prof. Starrak’s last paragraph which 
brings his article into the realm of the dis- 
cussions on the subject of visual instruction. 

Personally I predict from the radio even less help 
in the teaching of school children than the moving 
The both 
of these devices is that they tend to make the learner 


pictures have given. great weakness in 


the passive recipient of knowledge rather than the 


active pursuer of it. Learning is made a ritual 
rather than the adventure which it should be. 
Mental grewth as well as physical growth comes 


through activity+there is no other way. Any device 


used in teaching must be measured against this 


requirement, for it is nature’s plan which cannot 


be successfully contradicted or disobeyed. 


DISCUSSION 
John Barrymore as Hamlet, appear- 


and critical analysis of 


ing in The World’s Work for September, con- 
tains the following observation on the part of 
the writer, Gilbert W. Gabriel. 

But he is as impatient of the commonplace as: of 
fake. You 
work as an occasional moving picture star may have 
for him, for Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde is about the 


best subject he has had in that medium. Yet when 


the may wonder what awkwardness his 


you see the quality of acting he brings to these 
movies, and the influence his presence throws into 
their directing, you know that he is not simply 


cheating his art for a few weeks’ extra profit. 


( ) OTING from an editorial in the Sep- 
. tember number of Social Progress, 

We need only reflect that the old order changeth 
in all respects, to understand why our entire school 
system—buildings, equipments, courses and methods 
changed in recent decades 
“The 


little red schoolhouse” of fifty years ago will in time 


of study—have rapidly 


to fittingly provide for the newer learning. 


be as extinct as the dodo. It is rapidly giving place 


to the commodious consolidated schoolhouse, to and 


from which children ride in autobusses. Visual in- 


struction is taking the place of the parrot-like learn- 


ing of former years. In some places films, and 


lantern slides, depitting historical scenes, classical 


drama and art, natural history scenes, etc., are 


furnished by school authorities. The zoology class 
that sees lions stalking their prey, elephants and 
giraffes walking, eating and running, will not forget 
the order of animals to which they belong, or other 


biological data. 
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Lantern Slide Lending Service Installed 
in the Chicago Public Library 

The Book Bulletin of the Library for 
October carries on its first page an announce- 
ment of the acquisition of the A. W. Swayne 
Collection of Visual Material, making this 
library, as far as we know, the first in the 
country to institute this type of service. The 
bulletin reads: 


The Chicago Public Library announces the addi- 
tion of a free lending service of stereopticon slides 
open to all patrons of the Library. The collection, 
comprising over 33,000 slides and 17,000 negatives, 
was acquired through the generosity of Albert W. 
Swayne Esq., a Chicago citizen who in May ad- 
dressed the following letter to the Board: 

Chicago, May 9, 1925. 
The Board of Directors, 

The Chicago Public Library 
Gentlemen: 

I hereby tender my check for $5,000.00 to your 
Board for the purchase of the stock of lantern slides 
and negatives placed on the market by the suspen 
sion of the McIntosh Company. I consider this to 
be an opportunity for reserving for the benefit of 
the public a collection of educational material at 
and I take 


offering this opportunity to your Board. 


a relatively small cost, pleasure in 
Yours very 
Albert W. 


The Board, in accepting this generous gift, 
that the collection be named The A. W. Swayne 


truly, 
Swayne 


ordered 


Collection of Visual Material and adopted regula- 
tions for its administration of which the following 
is the substance: 


All persons admitted to the privileges of the Li- 
brary under its rules are entitled to borrow lantern 
slids upon proper identification. 

The loan period will be three days unless other- 
wise arranged for. Loans are to be made for educa- 


tional or recreational purposes and not primarily 


for profit. 

Charges will be assessed for delay in returning 
slides and for damages. 

Negatives are not available for loan, but copies 
of slides will be supplied therefrom at the cost of 
manufacture plus ten cents per copy. 


Non-residents for the loan of slides 


of ten cents per slide 


may arrange 


fee 
for the first day and one cent per day thereafter plus 


on payment of a rental 


shipping and insurance charges. Non-resident bor. 


responsibility by refer. 


ence to the librarian of their local publi 


rowers must establish their 
library as 


in inter-library loans of books. 


The ultimate possibilities of this foundation are 
almost limitless. The Library purposes to extend and 
develop this collection by the constant addit on of 


desirable 


new material, eventually to include films 
of an educational character. Scripts and _ lecture 
notes are available for many subjects and patrons 


will be aided in compiling such es when desired, 


and other mechanical 


of the 


Advice on operation, lighting 


details will also be given by the custodian 


collection. 
The advantages of this large and divers:fied body 


of visual material are called to the special attention 


of educational institutions, clubs, churches, social 


centers and similar agencies. 


No printed catalogs are at present available. As 


a general statement, the collection embraces subjects 


in travel and geography; art, especially religious 


iconography; history and biography; commerce and 


industry; agriculture, sanitation and housing; nat- 


ural science and nature study; literature and music. 


Slide sets on any special subject within the scope 
of the collection will be assembled on request. 
The A. W. Swayne Collection is installed in a 


special room on the ground floor of the Central Li- 


brary, Michigan Avenue corridor. Hours, 9 A. M. to 


5:30 p. M. on all week days. 


Personal visits and inspection are invited. 


Riesenfeld Prize Awarded 
A gold medal offered by Hugo Riesenfeld, 
of 


houses, for the most novel short subject of 


managing director several Broadway 
the year ending September Ist has been award- 
ed to The Voice of the Nightingale, a picture 
Starenitch, a Pole, for 


It is entirely in 


made abroad by L. 
Pathe Consortium of Paris. 
color and was voted by the jury of showmen 
to be “the most novel and at the same time the 
most beautiful of the many excellent short 
subjects considered.” 
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Dr. Riesenfeld himself was 
bringing the subject to this country, he hav- 
it 1 It struck 


unusual and beautiful 


responsible for 


ing seen it in a Paris theatre. 
him at once as most 
and, discovering that no one had the Amer- 
ican rights, he secured the picture for his 


own houses. Later, arrangements were made 


for a general distribution of the picture 
through Educational Film Exchanges. 


“Evolution,” Red Seal release, which in- 
cidentally was also released in some instances 
as a full length feature, received one first and 
two second choice votes, and “Through Three 
Reigns” was also among those mentioned by 
the judges. 

The Voice of the Nightingale was reviewed 
The 


in the November issue of Educational 


Screen. 

Visible Radio an Actuality, says Jenkins 
That radio is soon to be acting as a sub- 

stitute for the picture film, eliminating the 

time interval of the motion picture recording 

this 


Thus it will be possible 


process, is a certainty, according to 


famous inventor. 
not only to hear, but also to see a distant 
performance as it actually takes place. Mr. 
Jenkins is quoted as saying: 

Audible 


order. 


radio has already changed our social 


Those who may now listen to a great man or 


woman are numbered in the millions. Our President 


frequently talks to practically the whole citizen 
ship of the United States simultaneously 

When to this audible radio we add visible radio, 
we may both hear and see great events; i. €., inaugu 
ral ceremonies, a football, polo, or baseball game; 


a regatta, mardi gras, flower festival, or baby parade; 
and an entire opera in both action and music 
When 
then pictures at the fireside sent from distant world 
the daily 


radio vision is ide generally available, 


points, will be source of news: the daily 


instructional class. and the evenings’ entertainment, 


for the picture is without language, literacy, or age 
is the fligl 


by rain, or distance, 


limitation: and t of radio is not hindered 


or snow blockades, then equally 


the long day of the shut-ins will be more endurable. 


] ! 
rmonery 


and life in far places less 


It isn’t a visionary or even a very difficult thing te 


do; speech and music are carried by radio, and sight 


can just as easily be so carried 
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Mr. Jenkins declares that radio vision is an 
accomplished fact, and obviously, therefore, 
refinement is all that remains to be done be- 
fore one will be able to see 
the 


then actually happening at a 


reproduced on 


a small white screen in home what is 


distance. 
Fifteen Years of News Reels 

\ current celebration in New York City, 
marking the fifteenth anniversary of news 
portrayed on the screen, serves to call atten- 
tion to the large part such subjects play in 
the 
which have been made in bringing the world’s 
the 


news dissemination today, and strides 


events to view of the motion picture 


audience. Says one commentator: 


[wenty-five years ago the flickering and uncertain 


cinematograph showing the horse-drawn fire engine 


responding to a fire aroused a wave of enthusiasm. 


len years later science had eliminated the eye-tiring, 


uncertain and cloudy projection of moving pictures. 


The development of the ordinary camera into 
mot.on picture portrayal has made the African 
jungles almost as familiar to the pecples of the world 
as the Strand in London or Broadway in New York. 
The news film has reached every corner of the world 
during the last fifteen years. The news film serves 
millions of subscribers in the farthest corners of the 
world. It reaches all grades of mentality with the 
same perfection of accuracy. It has become the 
most accurate reporter of news and events that the 
world has ever known. It has ceased to be merely 
an entertainment. It is now an institution. 


Art Films Produced by Museum 
The Metropolitan Art 


ready a series of seven reels for use by art mu- 


Museum of has 
seums, art societies, art schools and art clubs. 
They are A Visit to the Armor Galleries, 
showing armor and its use, Firearms of Our 
Forefathers, from bow and arrow to rifle; 
Egyptian Monuments and Native Life, The 
Spectre, a legend of New England in the 
year 1692; The Gorgon’s Head, a story from 
Greek The Making of a Bronze 


mythology: 


Statute, and Vasantasene, a _tenth-century 
East Indian story. The Museum charges $5 


a reel rental. 
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News Pictures from the Orient 
Announcement has been made by a popular 
newsreel of the arrangement made. with 
Eugene Lamb of Shanghai, China, an ex- 
plorer and lecturer of note, as well as an 
expert newsreel photographer, providing for 
a continuous supply of newsreel subjects 
from China, Japan, Mongolia, Indo-China, 
Turkestan and Tibet. 


Mr. Lamb is at the head of the Trans-Asia 
Photo-Scientific Expedition, exploring lands 
which are unknown to the white man, in the 
interior of China, Tibet and Turkestan. A 
sample of what may be revealed to the cut- 
side world is described in the following 
quotation from the announcement. 

Mr. Lamb’s first subject is a picture of the cere- 
mony of the “Sunning of Buddha” never before 
photographed by a motion picture camera and seen 
by less than a dozen white men. It is one of the 
holiest ceremonies of the Buddhists. 

In the Buddhist monastery in Kumbum, Tibet, is 
kept silk tapestry 30,000 
square feet in size. Exquisitely embroidered in the 
center of this enormous piece of silk is a portrait of 
the Buddha, 


pictures showing important 


a marvellous piece of 


while around it are embroidered 


incidents in his life. 
Once a year, on a warm sunshiny day, the priests, 
or Lamas, of the monastery carry forth the silk on 
their shoulders to a hillside where it is spread out 
in the noonday sun. This is believed by the faith- 
ful to give Buddha an annual glimpse of the world 
where he once dwelled so that he will not forget 
his followers. For hundreds and hundreds of miles 


the Tibetans travel each year for this ceremony. 

In the Kinograms picture a throng of about fifteen 
to twenty thousand of this strange people is shown. 
The picture is said to show one of the most awesome 
spectacles in the world. 


National Safety Council Launches Poster 
Contest 

High School pupils are eligible to compete 

for prizes in a national art poster contest 

being conducted by the National Safety 

Council, 168 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

According to the announcement: 


The subject is Safety-—safety in the home, in the 


street, and in the factory. Cash prizes amounting 


to $500 will be awarded the winners of the contest, 
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According to W. H. Cameron, managing director of 
the Council, in 60 cities of the country safety js 
correlated with the regular courses of the school cur. 
riculum and in those cities, generally speaking, ac. 
cidental death and injuries to children are decreasing, 
The National Art 
dorsement of the Eastern and Western Arts Associa. 


Poster Contest has the en. 
tions, and of the managers of the 60 affiliated com. 
munity safety councils. 

There will be 49 prizes, the value of which ranges 
from $100 to $1.00. A loving cup will be awarded 
to the high school submitting the best group of 
posters. Fifty of the posters will be given honorable 
mention. The judges who will decide on the win- 
ning posters are Albert W. Whitney, secretary, Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
and chairman, Education Section, National Safety 
artist; L. G, 


Bentley, general safety agent, Chesapeake & Ohio 


Council; Andrew Loomis, Chicago 
Railway and chairman of the committee on publicity 


and education, Safety Section, American Railway 


Association. 


Urban Resumes Production 


Urban-Kineto Cor- 
poration, is now ready to launch a program 
of production at Irvington, New York. The 
seventy acres of the former Urban Motion 


A new company, the 


Picture Industries which this company has 
taken over are said to constitute perhaps the 
best equipped studio and laboratory in the 
world. 
Two new Urban-Kineto Series have been 
both to be Max 
Reelviews will be a film magazine 


announced, edited by 
Fleischer. 
on current topics. Searchlights, the second 
series, will constitute a number of one-reel 
subjects on popular science. Fleischer’s 
work on the famous Finstein and Evolution 
subjects have put him in the first rank in this 
field. Red Seal Corporation will release both 


series. 


The Rocketts’ Production Honored 

To the generous praise which has been 
accorded to Abraham Lincoln has been added 
another signal honor. ‘The production has 
been awarded the photoplay gold medal for 


“the most meritorious production of 1924,” 
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The Theatrical Field 


Conducted by MArGUERITE ORNDORFF 


Theatrical Film Reviews for December 


THE FRESHMAN (Pathe) 


In his new picture, Harold Lloyd sustains 
his position among the top-notchers in the 
business of creating laughs. If by any 
strange possibility you are mentally so con- 
structed that you can’t laugh at him, you 
should at least be able to enjoy his effect on 
the rest of the audience. Personally, 1 was 
so busy chuckling on my own account, that 
| hadn’t time to notice my neighbors, but I 
believe there was a report to the effect that a 
man across the aisle had fallen out of his 
seat in a fit of joy, and had to be carried 


away. 








“The Freshman” trying desperately to curry 
favor with the coach 

All this because of Harold Lamb, a verdant 
youth whose consuming desire to go to college 
and be popular there, is augmented by his 
having seen a movie glorifying the college 
hero. So, with his ukelele and a few other 
less important requisites, he bursts upon the 
campus, and is immediately marked by the 
sophisticated sophomores as fair game. From 
the first moment when he exhorts everybody 
to “step right up and call me ‘Speedy,’ ” 
they camp on his trail, and the unsuspecting 


freshman, so earnestly anxious to be the most 


popular man in school, swallows everything 
they tell him. 

There’s no use retailing all the fun. It will 
simply dull the edge of your pleasure when 
But I must tell you that the poor 
Harold finds himself a 
last-minute substitute in the big football 


you see it. 


worm finally turns. 


game, dashing in, spectacles and all, to save 
And he does it, too. In a mad 
exaggeration of all the freak plays you ever 


the day. 
saw, he wins the game. And if you have in 
you anything of the football fan, you will 
shriek and stamp and clap as Harold does 
what you've always wanted some gridiron hero 
to do. He runs the entire length of the field 
for a touchdown! After that—need I say 
it?——he’s popular. 
HER HUSBAND'S SECRET (First National) 
Patsy Ruth Miller and Antonio Moreno 
come out second-best in a fight with an un- 
convincing scenario, in which a young ne’er- 
A scandal which 


bobs up out of his past threatens to ruin his 


do-well marries for money. 


young bride’s happiness, and the husband 
nobly throws himself over a high cliff in an 
Just why he 


chooses this method is somewhat of a mys- 


earnest desire to help matters. 


tery. as is also his failure to die from his 


injuries. 
LOVERS IN QUARANTINE (Paramount) 


Bebe Daniels in one of her favorite fly- 
away roles—the ugly duckling that turns out 
a swan. The quarantine part is dragged in 
towards the end to make a whirlwind finish. 
Between them, Miss Daniels and Harrison 
Ford get a good deal of comedy out of the 
situations, and Alfred Lunt is effective in a 


small part. 
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THE IRON HORSE (Fox) 

Following valiantly in the footsteps of such 
pictures as The Covered Wagon and Sundown, 
comes the story of the transcontinental rail- 
ways. There is a good deal that is highly 
reminiscent of other western pictures we have 
seen, but also there are a few things that lift 
this film somewhat above the average. His- 
torically it is worth while—important, even. 
Dramatically it is all that can be expected of 
this type of story. George O’Brien and Madge 
Bellamy are satisfactory in the leading parts, 
and J. Farell McDonald makes a comedy 
part stand out. 


IN THE NAME OF LOVE (Paramount) 


Introducing a Norwegian beauty, Greta 
Nissen who seems to have become so thorough- 
ly Americanized in a short time that there is 
nothing by which to distinguish her from a 
score or so of other screen heroines. In 
the picture she plays a young French girl, 
with much money and a desire to marry a title. 
Ricardo Cortez appears as a garage owner 
who poses as a prince and wins the lady 
very romantically. Raymond Hatton and 
Wallace Beery do their usual effective team 


work as a pair of rejected suitors. 


ZANDER THE GREAT (Metro-Goldwyn) 

In which Marion Davies has the opportunity 
to do something more than merely look pretty, 
and Harrison Ford has the chance to play 
a bold, bad bootlegger. On the whole well 
Holbrook Blinn fills a 


minor role with a suave skill that might have 


done, and amusing. 


been saved for something better. 


THE COAST OF FOLLY (Paramount) 

Gloria Swanson, doing something different, 
with just enough of her traditional person- 
ality injected to hold her old followers, while 
she reaches out and gathers in a new crop. 
As Nadine Gathway, who was afraid to grow 
old, Miss Swanson does a really notable piece 
of characterization, quite overshadowing her 


own work as Nadine’s daughter. Alec lrancis 


The Educational Screen 


offers excellent support, but Anthony Jowitt, 
who is fairly new to pictures, seems not 
quite sure of himself. As for the story, it’s 
rather hopeless. 

HELL’S HIGHROAD 


Corporation) 


(Producers Distributing 

Leatrice Joy in her first picture under Cecil 
B. DeMille’s new regime. It is a mediocre 
imitation of the great C. B. in his best vein, 
and brings to the screen the prize subtitle 
of the 


just beeen financially telescoped, discovers 


year. When the husband, who has 
that his wife is responsible for his ruin, he 
flings her upon a bed and begins to throttle 
her. In the midst of this procedure, sho 
draws upon her reserve air supply and de. 
claims: “Go on choking me, I love it. Thank 
God, you have blood in your veins instead of 
indeed, living up to the 


gold!” This is, 


best traditions of the screen. 


A SON OF HIS FATHER (Paramount) 

A Harold Bell Wright western, nicely done 
with Warner Baxter as his father’s son, Bessie 
Love as a chirruppy Irish colleen, and Walter 
McGrail and Carl Stockdale as villains of the 
deepest dye. Raymond Hatton makes the 
most of a small comedy part, and there are 
the usual cowboy types. 


CLASSIFIED (First National) 

Praise be! For once, a characterization by 
Corinne Griffith has something to mark it 
as separate -and distinct from the long line 
of lovely but frightfully monotonous ladies 
she has created. As the pert, knowing young 
person who takes classified ads for a New 
York paper during the day, “models” for a 
couple of clothing merchants on odd evenings, 
and is thoroughly competent to take care of 
herself, Miss Griffith does her best work to 
date. Of course, the story by Edna Ferber 
may have a lot to do with that, but whatever 
the reason, let’s accept the fact and be joyful. 
A good cast includes Edythe Chapman and 
Charles Murray as the parents, Jack Mulhall 


as the honest garage-owner hero, and Ward 
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Crane as the man who might have been a 


villain but wasn’t. 


CHALK MARKS (Producers Distributing Corpor 
ation.) 

An unpretentious story, well cast and well 
told—a tribute to the devoted and faithful 
school teacher who sees the children who come 
under her direction as something more than 
mere “chalk marks” to be erased at the end 
of each year. Marguerite Snow is excellent 
as the teacher. Included in the cast are June 
Elvidge, Helen Ferguson, Ramsey Wallace, 


and Rex Lease. 


SEVEN KEYS TO BALDPATE (Paramount) 
Acceding to the urgent request which pre 
cedes the picture itself, that the audience re 
frain from telling others how the story ends, 
I shall merely say: The film is adapted from 
It deals with 


the experiences of an author who retires, for 


George Cohan’s famous comedy. 


the purpose of writing a book, to a deserted 
summer hotel, to which, he is assured, there 
exists but one key. The fact that there are 
that key-holder 
teriously chooses this particular time to visit 
Doug- 
las MacLean is the center of the fun, with 
Edith Roberts, Betty Francisco, and Wi!liam 
Orlamond prominent in support. The picture 


six others, and each mys 


the hotel, causes all the complications. 


sags slightly from the weight of a too lengthy 
introduction, but after the author once steps 


inside Baldpate Inn, things move rapidly. 


THE BEAUTIFUL CITY (First National) 
Richard 


repertoire by playing a dreamy-eyed Italian 


Barthelmess further varies his 
boy who sees only beauty in the jagged sky 


line of New York, after 


through some of the worst of the things that 


and who, living 
the big city can do to a dreamer, still persists 
in his impractical belief. Dorothy Gish is 
painfully limited in the part of the boy's 
sweetheart, but William Powell is very good 
as an east side bad man. Not in any pat 


ticular an unusual picture. 
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THE PONY EXPRESS (Paramount) 


Everybody who is familiar with James 
Cruze’s stories and casts and habits of direc- 
tion, is going to know without being told that 
his new historical picture is bound to be good. 
So there’s no more to be said on that score. 
\s to individual performances, Ernest Tor- 
rence evokes delight as a blacksmith-preacher 
with an amiable habit of seeking converts 


with a 


sledge hammer. Ricardo Cortez is 


undoubtedly the handsomest gambler who 


And 


practically takes the whole 


ever pulled two villain. 


Wallace 
picture with his characteristic performance 
of “Rhode Island Red.” 
in my opinion, go to George Bancroft, whose 
skillful work in the part of a really bad- 
hearted man is so good that it almost escapes 
notice—if you understand what I mean by 
that. He 
could truly 
Betty 


funs ona 


Beery 


But the true honors, 


is the first actor I ever saw who 
“smile and smile and be a villain.” 
Compson has little to do, which is 
too bad, but is fair to look upon. 


THE DARK ANGEL (First National) 


\ war story of somewhat routine pattern, 
which ranks high chiefly because of Ronald 
Colman’s fine portrayal of a blinded soldier. 
It is one of those tales in which the blighted 


hero hides himself 


away from his devoted 
sweetheart for fear of spoiling her life. She 
finds him, however, and all ends well. There 


number of things in the film to be 
thankful for. 
ulously recover his sight, as the happy end- 
and 


Then too, he doesn’t mope 


are a 
First, the hero does not mirac- 
ings invariably require. Blind he is, 
blind he remains. 
lugubriously through two or three reels. He 
discovers a way to make a decent living, and 
eoes cheerfully at it. Vilma Banky, a delight- 
ful Hungarian actress, makes her first Amer- 
ican film appearance, and the cast includes 
Helen Jerome Eddy, Wyndham Standing, and 
Frank Elliott. 


is the symbol of the hero’s blindness. 


The Dark Angel, by the way, 
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Production Notes—December 


ARNER BROTHERS, with only a few 
\\ of the forty pictures scheduled for the 
season of 1925-26 still to make, are look- 
ing forward to next season’s pictures. The 
six biggest of these will consist of two by 
Ernst Lubitsch, along an entirely different 
line from his past efforts, two starring John 
Barrymore, and two Syd Chaplin comedies. 
Current Warner productions yet to be released 
include Don Juan and The Tavern Knight, 
with John Barrymore, The Agony Column, 
with Monte Blue, Nightie Night Nurse, with 
Syd Chaplin, Lady Windermere’s Fan, di- 
rected by Lubitsch, The Cave Man, with Marie 
Prevost, and The Night Cry, with the dog 
star, Rin-Tin-Tin. 


NIVERSAL will film Gulliver's Travels, 

as a million dollar production. On 
the heels of this announcement comes a 
bulletin announcing a production program 
for 1926-1927 which will involve an ex- 
penditure of more than five million dollars. 
Next year’s program will include the regular 
list of fifty-four features, westerns, comedies, 
and serials. Three big productions of the 
“Super-Jewel” class will be included. One 
of these will be filmed in Europe with the 
co-operation of the Societe Generale de Films. 
Among the stories to be produced with all- 
star casts are Don Marquis’ The Old Soak, 
The Quest of Joan, by James Oliver Curwood, 
Crimes of the Armchair Club, by Arthur 
Somers Roche, Spangles, by Nellie Revell, 
The Whole Town’s Talking, by John Emerson 
and Anita Loos, The Cow Girl, by Arthur 
Stringer, and Cap Fallon, Fire Fighter, by 
John Moroso. 


ROBABLY the most interesting of the 
announcements from Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer is that Charles Ray has signed a long- 
term contract with that organization. Mr. 
Ray has just finished Bright Lights with Paul- 


ine Bush, under Robert Leonard’s direction. 
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The screen version of the musical comedy, 
Sally, Irene, and Mary has been cast with 
Sally O'Neill as “Mary,” Joan Crawford as 
“Irene,” and Constance Bennett as “Sally.” 
Flames, an original story by C. Gardner Sulli- 
van, has been purchased to be used as a big 
special which will be made with the co-opera- 
tion of the International Order of Fire Chiefs 
and the Pacific Coast Fire Chiefs’ Associa- 


tion. With a big all-star cast headed by 
Aileen Pringle and Edmund Lowe, The 


Reason Why by Elinor Glyn has gone into 
production, under the direction of Jack Con- 
Lillian Gish is playing the title part 


way. 
in La Boheme with John Gilbert, under di- 
rection of King Vidor. Two Rex Beach 


stories are in production—The Barrier with 
Norman Kerry, Lionel Barrymore, and Henry 
Walthall, and The Block. Other 
productions include Altars of Desire by Maria 
Thompson Davies, Dance Madness, an adapta- 
tion from Sudermann, The Mocking Bird, a 
Tod Browning picture featuring Lon Chaney, 
Lew Cody and Renee Adoree, Monte Carlo, 
an original by Carey Wilson, Money Talks 
by Rupert Hughes, The Mysterious Island by 
Jules Verne, Bellamy the Magnificent by Roy 
[banez’s 


Auction 


L. Horniman, and Vicente Blasco 


The Torrent. 


ROM the De Mille Studio comes word that 

The Road to adapted by 
Jeanie MacPherson, and featuring Joseph 
Schildkraut, Jetta Goudal, Vera Reynolds, 
William Boyd, Julia Faye, Casson Ferguson, 
and Trixie Friganza, is now in process of 
editing. Other De Mille productions on the 
1925 schedule are The Wedding Song and 
Made For Love, starring Leatrice Joy, and 
directed by Alan Hale and Paul Sloane re- 
spectively, Braveheart, adapted from Strong: 
heart, and Octavus Roy Cohen’s Red Dice, 
starring Rod La Rocque, Silence, a Max 


Yesterday. 


Marcin play, The Volga Boatman, written by 
Conrad Bercovici, and Three Faces East, the 
Anthony Kelly war play, with Henry Walthall. 
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Official Department of 
The Film Councils of America 


Mrs. Cuarves E. Merriam, President 


F. Dean McCuusky, Vice-President 


6041 University Ave., Chicago 


Mexsa T. Batpwin, Secretary 


This department is conducted by the Film Councils of America and 


wholly upon their responsibility. 


The Educational Screen is glad to furnish this space each month because 
it believes hard in the ideals and purposes behind that organization. 








“There is nothing that the truth, in the hands of true men, 
may not finally vanquish” 





A Few Motion Picture Facts Everyone Should Know 


R. CHARLES SCANLON, President 
of the Motion Picture Council in 
America, Inc., has condensed the fol- 

lowing valuable data in his pamphlet, “Mo- 
tion Pictures,” under the heading— 


Significant History 

“Public sentiment against the abuse of the 
liberty allowed the motion picture industry 
was rising, and to save itself from accumulat- 
ing wrath, in 1909, the industry organized 
“The Board of 


(Note that it chose the very name 


what was called National 
Censors.” 
which it now so bitterly criticizes!) It was 
self-appointed and controlled, to soothe pub- 
lic indignation and give the impression that 
some disinterested body of people had ap- 
proved the pictures. In this it was success- 
ful—for a while—but the continued exhibi- 
tions of vile pictures led to suspicion and the 
people learned that the “National Board of 
Censors” was simply a hoax to deceive the 
public. 

“Then the industry changed the name to 
“National Board of Review” 


trolled its policies and opinions. 


but still con- 
When this 
became known, and no longer quieted the 
public, the same people organized the “Better 
Films Committee” with national, state and 
local affiliations which, like its predecessors, 
was the creature of the industry which created 


and controlled it and them. 


“The next move was to form the “Com- 
mittee on Public Relations.” This was com- 
posed of representative people connected with 
a number of reputable organizations. How- 
ever, it met only twice a year, the attendance 
was irregular, uncertain and often only a 
fraction of the body. Its Executive Secretary, 


who was its active head and transacted its 
business between sessions, was Col. Jason Joy, 
whose salary is paid by the Motion Picture 
Corporation which the Public Relations Com- 
Mr. Joy’s 
office is provided by the Motion Picture trust 
and is a part of Mr. Will H. Hays’ office, 


President and also employee of the same 


mittee was sup posed to censor. 


trust. 


“Recent announcement has been made and 
given wide publicity that the much-heralded 
Public 
superseded by another organization known 
as “The Open Door.” This fifth child of the 
organization, like its four older brothers and 


“Committee on Relations” has been 


sisters, is established, owned and controlled 
The official 


announcement concerning it specifically says 


by the motion picture trust. 


it “shall be supervised and assisted by a 


committee which shall be appointed and 
authorized by the “Committee on Public Re- 
lations,” but since “The Open Door” succeeds 
the committe referred to, of course the trust, 
which is the parent of the whole family, 


speaks for the new infant. 
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“Here we have five successive plans under 
as many names offered to the public, all 
framed, controlled and owned by the organ- 
ization which could reform itself at any time 
if it 

“How long and how often will the Amer- 


so desired. 


ican people be fooled by the same faithless 
few? Shall the churches continue credulous 
and quiescent in the face of repeated broken 
promises? Shall the public sleep while this 
modern Delilah binds it with the new ropes 
and green withes of flattery, deception and 
falsehood?” 

What has Mr. Hays Accomplished? 

In the sentence preceding the above “Sig- 
“To the 


writer, Mr. Hays said that he had not been 


nificant History” Dr. Scanlon says, 


able to eliminate bad pictures made before 
he took office nor to prevent the production 


of additional evil ones since.” 


What Others Say 


Thornton W. Burgess, who writes bedtime 
stories for our children, and therefore can 
not be considered “highbrow,” says: “It is 
a fact, one of the truest facts in all the world, 
that we cannot live to ourselves alone. Every- 
thing we say, everything we do, affects other 
people. That is the real meaning of influence. 
We are influencing the lives of those about 
us every day and all the time. Your simplest 
act may influence the life of some one else, 
and you may never suspect it. That is why 
we should be careful all the time what we do 
and say.” 

(This shows how foolish it is to talk about 
“personal liberty” and “the right of free 
speech” unless we live on a desert island. It 
is the reason why we can not allow the motion 
picture industry, which humbly admits that 
it is educating the world, to go unregulated. 
The educators of the world should be those 
people with high ideals to whom we all turn 
with esteem and great admiration, because 


they possess those ideals and are leading the 


Tue Fitm Counc 


ILS OF AMERICA The Educational Screen 
Do the pres. 


ent day producers of motion pictures measure 


way towards something better. 
up to their job? We demand that the lawyer 
measure up to his job and he cannot practice 
until the supreme court of his state decides 
that his education and character fit him for 
We demand the same of the doctor, 
Is not the 
nation shirking its duty, when it allows un. 


his job. 
and of our humblest educator. 
educated, untrained men, lacking in our ideals 


even in standards to become the 


the 


and our 


greatest educators in world and go 


unregulated ? ) 

The Unanimous Voice of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S. A. 

Dr. Harold Me.A, 


the Division of 


In a letter signed by 


Robinson, Secretary of 
Christian Education in the Home, Church and 
Community, and Dr. Chas. Scanlon, General 
Director of Moral Welfare of this church, 
this statement is “The General As- 


sembly at Columbus unanimously took the 


made 


following action, upon the recommendation of 


the standing committee on the Board of 


Christian Education: 


“*That the General Assembly, as the friend 
of the wholesome motion pictures, reaffirm 
former deliverances approving local, state and 
federal control of the industry so that each 
shall supplement the other, and authorize 
continued co-operation with kindred agencies 
through the Federal Council of Motion Pie: 
tures in America.’ ” 


Motion Picture Resolutions In- 
troduced in Will Hays’ 
Native State 
“Realizing that while Motion Pictures are 
getting better artistically, many of them are 
getting worse morally, and that some of the 
worst pictures ever produced and some of the 
worst books ever written have been filmed in 
the past year; and recognizing the value of 


censorship in removing objectionable scenes 
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from pictures already produced, be it re- 
solved that we work for local and state censor 
ship as a means of handling the present 
emergency. 

“Realizing however, that the Motion Pic- 
ture*question is one of interstate and inter- 
national commerce and that higher ideals can 
only be obtained by higher standards of pro- 
duction, therefore be it resolved that we strive 


to obtain local, state and federal regulation 





of such a nature that each may supplement the 
other and all may seek to preserve American 
institutions at home and_ to 


ideals and 


ceuarantee a right interpretation of American 
life to the nations of the world.” 
the W. 


the State Convention 


Ind 


Adopted unanimously, Oct. 17, by 
mis. U. of 


held in Connersville. 


Indiana at 


For the Family from Ten Years Up 


The Beggar on Horseback (Paramount) 
Directed by James Cruze, this is properly 


called one of t! 


e most entertaining pi tures 


of the vear. 


For the Family from High School 
ige Up 

The Pony Express (Paramount)—This is 

somewhat similar to the Covered Wagon, 

but not as great. It is the story of the 

first fast 


riders on horseback. 


mail service country by 


across 
It occurs at the time 


of Lincoln and mentions Buffalo Bill and 


Mark Twain. How authentic it is can not 
be said. The chief objection is a sort of 
ridicule of religion. \ mad man reads 





all o 


is built, he is 


from the bible on casions and when 
| a church asked to lead the 


service which is made ludicrous. 
i 





| For Adult Members 
Never The Twain Shall Meet (Hearst 
Cosmopolitan)—-A_ Peter Kyne story of 
Tamea, queen of South Sea Is., who has 
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Resolution Passed at 
Tennessee W. C. T. U. 

“We commend Governor John H. Trumbull 
of Connecticut for his splendid stand in sup- 
porting and defending the Connecticut Mo- 
tion Picture Tax Law with its protective moral 
provision which gives police power to the 
lax Commissioner to revoke the registration 
of those films which he finds immoral, sacri- 
legious or excite race hatred or riots. 

“His courageous protection of the youth of 
his own state will be helpful to every state 
in the union. Therefore, we express our 
sincere appreciation of Governor Trumbull’s 
farreaching patriotism, and hope that Ten- 
will follow Connecticut’s 


nessee soon 


example.” 


Film Council Recommendations For December 


come to America. and is detained because 


her father is found to be a leper. He com- 
care of a 
He takes 
She per- 


His 


Finally he 


mits suicide and leaves her in 


young guardian, Dan Pritchard. 


her to his bachelor apartments. 


sists in doing the unethical thing. 


fiancee is naturally jealous. 


loses his fortune and she flees to her coun- 
He fol- 


a native wedding takes place. 


trv when he will not accept hers. 
lows and 
He finds he can not stav there and be con- 
She realizes this and asks his friends 
for 


tent. 


to come him. 


The scenery is beautiful, it is well pro- 
duced, but you can easily gather that there 
are complications which should not enter 
The attack by 
the man on the island, the fight, the kicking 
of the child. 


be omitted. 


into the immature theme. 


and other scenes might better 


Graustark—with Norma Talmadge—From 
the novel by same name—how much from 
can not be recalled. It is evidently chosen 


Norma 


O’Brien a chance to make love. and it is a 


lo give Talmadge and Eugene 
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wonderful vehicle for that purpose. It is 
splendidly clean, but too long drawn out, 
It is put in the adult 
class because it seems as if it would bore 
Most 
of the pictures today are too long drawn 
It takes a 


whole afternoon or evening to cover one 


making it tedious. 
the younger person who likes action. 
out. The programs are too long. 


performance, while the producers fail to 
realize that one of the chief attractions of 
the movies was the short and inexpensive 
program, which gave one the chance of fill- 
The 


feels that the producers are the 


ing in an hour's time when not busy. 
writer 
losers when they extend the program 
rather than lower the price of admission. 
They should consider the great patronage 
which might be had with a short program. 
But far be it from me to try to make money 


for them. 


Films Reviewed 
“Some Punkins” with Charles Ray—lIt is 
with reluctance that this picture is placed 
here. There is scenery, good acting and 
Charles Ray to commend it, but the story is 
long drawn out and monotonous and not the 
vehicle that Chas. Ray deserves. It is the 
story of a harsh father, who turns bootlegger 
when the “punkin” sale fails. His sen 
(Ray) and Ray’s mother smash the bottles. 
In rage, the father beats the boy and 
knocks his wife down. (This latter is not 
an edifying scene hy any means and should 
be cut). Ray decides to leave home but 
gets the idea of cornering the market in 
punkins. He had saved the life of the 
bank president in a runaway (which is re- 


This man backs him. 


His rival in love as well as in punkins, 


peated for action). 


rings the fire alarm whenever he finds Ray 
with the girl. 
Ray, as fire chief, plays hero and rescues 


(Ray is the fire chief). 


the girl. It is clean, but oh, so tiresome. 


There are very few directors who have the 
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An Exchange of Wives 
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Mountain—From _ the 
“Howdy Folks.” 


are again fine. 


play 
The scenery and acting 
The 


theme, concerning a 


story is an adult 


circus girl who is 
pursued in the usual movie way by the 
He says that if*she 
only says the word, she need never work 
One might think it an offer of 


marriage, but she, worldly wise, answers: 


manager of the circus. 
any more. 


“You swine.” She runs away and comes 
to Thunder Mountain, where she encounters 
a young man who has just returned, after a 
chance to get an education and to realize 
that law and order are the best way. Again 
the subtle ridicule of religion comes in 
when she says: “I thought you was a man, 


(A girl who had 


experience would 


even if you was praying.” 
just gone through that 
never make that remark). And her answers 
are generally similar to the only one re- 
membered: “Like hell.” 


but not Endorsed 


vision and the intelligence to grasp the fact 
that a clean picture can also be very enter- 
taining, thrilling and can be a great suc- 
cess. Why don't they take lessons from 
Harold Lloyd, and the others who are do- 
ing it all the time and turning out our best 
indications, 


productions; and from. all 


making the most money. 


“Time” says of 
this picture: “And here is where the screen 
has put its foot into a trap again. 

It is the impression of many people that 
pictures of gilded vice and of marriages 
that do not jell are chiefly responsible for 
the low esteem in which the Cinema is held 
folk 


cheap, so shriekingly impossible are the 


by many sensible so grotesque, s0 
Hollywood conceptions of these same sens- 


ible people in domestic difficulties.” 


Souls for Sables—‘“Time” also says of this 


picture: “The heart sinks at such a title. 


You can conjure the plot with the most 
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You know that 
some poor girl sold herself to some rich 


So she did.’ 


elementary mental work. 


man and then was sorry. 


Satan in Sables—‘“The story of the disso- 
lute Prince Michael of Russia and of Paris, 
with every conceivable profligacy done in 
the grand manner, with beautiful women, 
gay parties, licentious, sensation-hungry 
existence,” according to the Chicago Daily 
News. 

Under the Rouge—aAccording to the Chi- 
cago Tribune, this is a crook film. “Under 
The Rouge of the characters shown here 
you find that the professional crooks are 
golden-hearted, folk 


heaven as their goal, tho they don’t know 


high-minded with 
it for quite a while, and that the upright 
entertain serpents in their bosoms.” 

(It seems to us that there are too many 
films making heroes of the crooks and try- 
ing to make the honest foik out as the bad 


ones. } 


Plastic Age This is another of the books, 
the 


pledges of the producers, and shows that 


filming of which violates all the 


the public can never believe that the pro- 
ducers intend to keep any of the promises 


Film Daily 


which they so flippantly make. 
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says of one scene: “There is a gag where a 
soldier returning from war is confronted 
shows him a new baby, 
that is a pip. “The soldier can not believe 
that it is his child. 
fingers, and then certain and sure—he hugs 
his wife. It is a great kick.” Evidently 
it has not occurred to Danny, editor of 
Film Daily, that this might embarass the 


by his wife who 


So he counts on his 


hosts of young men and women who attend 
the movies together. 

Many girls have told us recently that 
their boy friends will not take them to the 


movies any more because it is so em- 
barassing. 
Passionate Youth—Photoplay magazine 


says of this picture: “Now really, after all, 
what did you expect from the title?” (Enuf 
said. ) 

With This Ring 


this picture: “As sexy as sexy could be. It 


Photoplay also says of 


just reeks thru the whole picture and at 
times becomes disgusting.” 

Lying Wives—Photoplay says of this pic- 
ture: “Lots of intense domestic trouble en- 
joyed by a batch of characters who seem 
to be half-witted.” 


Recent Film Council Recommendations Summarized 


For the Family from Ten Years up 
Seven Chances—with Buster Keaton—(June) 
Looking for Sally—(Pathe) 

For the Family from High School Age up 
Don “Q”—Douglas Fairbanks 
Sally of the Sawdust— (September) 

Introduce Me—with Douglas MacLean 

(September) 

The Last Laugh—with Emi! Jannings—(June) 
Code of the West— (June) 

The Dressmaker from Paris—(June) 
Sally—with Colleen Moore—(June) 

Madame Sans-Gene—with Gloria Swanson 


(June) 


(June) 


~ (September) 


Isn’t Life Wonderful—Griffith— (May) 
The Goose Hangs High—( May) 
The Thundering Herd— (May) 


Janice Meridith—with Marion Davies—(May) 


The Rag Man—with Jackie Coogan— (May) 

Two Shall be Born—( May) 

Now or Never—with Harold Lloyd—(May) 

Not so Long Ago—with Betty Bronson—(October) 
The Lost World— (October) 

A Son of His Father— (October) 

The Freshman—with Harold Lloyd—(November) 
Kentucky Pride— (November) 


He’s a Prince—with Raymond Grifith—(Novem- 
ber) 
Shore Leave—with Barthelmess— (November) 


For Adult Members of the Family 
New Toys—Richard Barthelmess— (June) 
The Crowded Hour 
School for Wives— (May) 
The Unholy Three—with Lon Chaney—(October) 
The Gold Rush—with Charley Chaplin—(October) 
(October) 


(June) 


Lightnin’ 
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The New Member of the DeVry Family 
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MOVIE » 
CAMERA 














Professional Quality For Amateurs 


The DeVry Automatic Motion Picture Camera 


NO TRIPOD NO CRANKING 
HOLDS 100 FEET 


Full Size Standard Theater Film 
Just Press the Button 


DeVry Corporation 1091 Center St., Chicago 
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MOTOR REEL 


INTERIOR DeVRY PORTABLE MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR 


The Greatest Value in the World Today 


IN PORTABLE PROJECTION 


Powerful new lamps combined with the DeVry 
Perfected Optical System provide ample illumina- 
tion for all school and church projection. 





No harder finer steel nor better workmanship 
could be put in any mechanism. 


The Professional Projector for the Amateur. 


DeVry Corporation 1091 Center St., Chicago 
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The Educational Screen 


The Church and Pictures 


Conducted by Rev. FRANK E. JENSEN 


Editorial 


HE Motion Picture in the program of the church is becoming more popular with 
each passing month. Ministers of all the different branches of the church are 
coming to recognize the place of the motion picture in the church service on Sunday 
The article in this issue by Dr. Robertson of Fargo, N. D. gives 
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as well as on week days. 
the actual experience of a pastor who is a successful user of the moving picture in his 
church services. He makes a number of helpful suggestions that will encourage those who 
find it difficult to put over this sort of program in the church, while to others who have 
not as yet attempted it there is shown a way by which it can be done. The article also may 
call for some difference of opinion, and if so THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN would be pleased 


to hear of such. It would please the editor to have a discussion of this subject. 








Under the heading of “Sharps and Flats” will be found many excerpts culled out by 
the editor that will be as music to those interested in the use of pictures in the church. 
There are many variations in the short paragraphs and so we designate them as above. 
We present them for what they are worth, and trust they will be of help to many of our 


readers. 


The Moving Picture in the Program 
of the Church 


Rev. D. T. Rospertson, D.D. 
Fargo, North Dakota 





FTER three years’ experience with the 
moving picture program in the church, 
I do not write as an expert. At the 
same time I have learned a great many things, 
and am more convinced than ever that a 
church of reasonable size can make the pro- 
gram pay for itself as a Sunday night prop- 
osition, while the smaller church may be 
forced to put on mid-week programs with a 
charge in order to pay expenses. A small 
church cannot make the program pay, financ- 
ially, on a collection basis. It is a sad fact 
that “Alexander the Coppersmith” still has 
a following. Too many “coppers” find their 
way to the collection plate. Many times | 
have counted more than one-half the coins in 
the plates pennies. These were deposited by 
pleased audiences, too. 


I do not desire the above statements to dis- 
courage any one. It may be possible for a 
small church to get a number of people to 
guaraitee the loss. They can also put on 
week-day programs and make the whole work 
show a profit. I never used the projector 
in the mid-week services as I was not pre- 
pared to combat eight motion picture houses, 
but if I were in a small community where 
there were no motion pictures I certainly 
would get the church to provide them. It 
is a real opportunity and much better than 
finding fault with the class of films presented. 

When a church has determined to intro- 
duce motion pictures they should see to it 
that they avoid the “cheap way.” That is 
the expensive way in the end. Unless you 
are in a very small community you will find 
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Eye Contracted Under Glaring 
Light Causing Terrific Strain 


SUBDUES THE GLARE AND 
KEEPS YOUR EYES HAPPY 











Eye Under no Strain Because 
Glare Has Been Subdued 


RAVEN SCREEN CORPORATION 


1476 Broadway 


(Photo by Curtis Lighting Company) 


New York City 





that people will not tolerate the waits be- 
You must be prepared to make 
the program run right along. Holding the 
audience for the change of film will not 


tween films. 


work. 

Then it will not satisfy to show cheap 
pictures. What I mean by this is the ultra 
cheap, the almost any price stuff. As a rule 
such films are hashed, cut and pieced to- 
gether badly. The audience is disgusted. 
They speak their disgust to one another. 
Others hear them and the church program is 
discredited. Many good films can be pro- 
cured from $2.50 to $5.00 per reel. A good 
five-reel picture can be gotten from $15.00 up. 

People like scenics and educational films 


They look 


for some entertainment, a little fun, a degree 


but they can be over-worked. 


of problem, in fact they like a “punch” in the 
picture now and then, and you must furnish 
it. It can now be done effectively as there 
are many firms catering to the church busi- 
ness. In fact the last year has seen enormous 
improvement in the class of material offered 
and the condition in which it is sent out. 

This work is far beyond the experimental 
stage. It is getting to be a science and men 
and money are being provided to give the 
church real help. 

Many ministers and churches have held 
back from entering the field due to fear that 
the picture would dictate the program of 
the church. I do a great deal of fishing. I 


Please Say You Saw the Advertise 


sometimes use a worm, more often a frog 
or minnow and in some cases, an artificial 
lure. In the use of the motion picture I am 
I cannot make up 
There 
are many continuous programs in circulation 
but as a teacher of the Gospel I cannot be 
want my ‘evening 
I, there- 


merely bating a hook. 


a program and find pictures to suit. 


satisfied with them. | 
service to be an evangelistic service. 
fore, use the picture to draw the people out. 
It does it. 
up to the present I have found no justification 
in the fear that the picture would destroy the 
message; on the other hand I have many ex- 


I then give them the message and 


periences to show that children went home 
and told what I had said in the message and 
never even spoke of the picture until definite- 
ly asked. Make your message strong enough 
and it will not be lost. 

My experience has justified the use of 
pictures. This is especially true in the number 
of people who had been in the habit of 
passing by the church, who, coming to see 
the picture, and receiving the message have 
found their way to the other church services 
and very, very many have united with the 
church and are active in its work. 

The minister or Church Board that enters 
upon this work will be criticized by people in 
the church. Ask such people to forbear 
criticism until a few months have passed. 
Make them realize that you are doing it in 


the interest of the church. Show them that 
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there was a time when an organ, piano or 
a violin were barred from the church as of 
the devil, and yet these have proved a blessing 
instead of a curse. Show them that if the 
church backs up this effort that God has 
used and is ready to use continuously, she 
can be blessed. 

It has reached a stage where it is almost 
safe to deal with any firm bidding for this 
line of business. No longer do firms adver- 
tize something they do not produce. One 
can safely trust most of the firms to tell the 
truth about their pictures and furnish the 
class of films desired. 


Sharps and Flats 


“IT find great difficulty in getting the right kind 
of films.” 


“The people want good, clear pictures. I have 
trouble in getting suitable pictures for Sunday 
night church services.” 

“I have trouble because of the necessity of 


using licensed operators.” 
“What I learn is that the 
by the Underwriters providing the so-called non- 
inflammable or slow-burning film is used. If the 
ordinary film is used then a booth must be provided.” 


machine is endorsed 


The Underwriters regulations were adopted ten 
years ago before the approved motion picture ma- 
chines had been developed to the point of safety 
in which we find them to-day. There has been no 
serious danger for a number of years except that 
caused by carelessness in the use of other than ap- 
proved machines. There is more danger in an elec- 
tric flat iron than there is in an approved motion 
picture machine. 

We have motion picture equipment for the parish 
hall and for the sanctuary or auditorium. The re- 
ligious, educational and entertainment possibilities 
of motion pictures are rapidly becoming more ap- 
parent and more greatly appreciated, and the supply 
of suitable films is on the increase. All ages in the 
church membership can be cared for quite adequately 

The Bible and Birds.—These beautiful and music- 
al creatures of God’s creation teach many lessons 
that are both lovely and helpful. 

A sermon on “The Treasures of the Snow,” can 
be illustrated with beautiful slide pictures of mag 
nified snow flakes. 


A prayer meeting has the subject: “The Evils of 
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Envy,” illustrated with a surpassingly beautiful film 
entitled, The Envious Prince. It is made by a 
wonderful new process of photography. 


“Prayer, God’s Radio” as the subject of the 
prayer meeting can be illustrated by an actual radio 
receiver and also by a film picturing the marvels 
of this sort of communication. 


Perhaps Nature’s best and most beautiful symbol 
birth of the butterfly. 
In dealing with the hope of victory over the grave 
a lovely film, The Birth of the Butterfly, brings the 


of the resurrection is the 


lesson home. 


suitable 
They afford 
an opportunity for special short talks to be made, 


No waits in between the reels when 


slides of pictures and hymns are used. 


and in the hymn slide a spontaneous outburst of 
soul by the congregation is made possible, the de- 
votional spirit is allowed expression, and the con- 
gregation is afforded a period of beneficial rest in 
being permitted to rise and sing. 


A good picture will often suggest a theme that can 
be worked through the whole Sunday service pro- 
gram. Take that classic picture so appropriate for 
church use and so splendidly filmed, As We Forgive, 
as an example. The morning service is made the 
occasion of preaching on the theme, “The Man Who 
Refused To Forgive,’ on the text, Matthew 18:23-35. 
This is preceded by a film showing to the Sunday 
School using that beautifully colored picture, Dawn- 
ing, which shows the rising sun in different portions 
of the world typical of the dawning of the new day in 
every life that allows the Son of Righteousness to 
shine in upon the soul, reflecting the glory of God 
as spoken by the prophet, “Arise, shine, for thy 
light is come, and the glory of the Lord has risen 
upon thee.” The evening service completes the day’s 
cycle with the showing of the motion picture based 
upon Paul’s letter to Philemon and entitled, As We 
Forgive. Psalm 32 is appropriately used, hymns 
suitable are easily provided and sung, the choir 
Told Me 


of Jesus,” and the sermon talk is full of applications 


sings between the two reels, “Somebody 


that are strikingly enforced by the picture. In 
short the day has been one replete with the lessons 
on “FORGIVENESS” the true 
Christian life in its relation to God on the one hand 


The “I 
in our confession of faith 


essential in all 
and to fellowman on the other. believe in 
the forgiveness of sins” 
in the Apostle’s Creed comes out in a newer, deeper, 
sweeter understanding, leading one more fully into 
the abundant life. 
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The Man Nobody Knows 
A Six-Reel Feature Film 


A story of the life-drama of Jesus without a single attempt to dramatize 
His character or that of any of His disciples. 


As scenes, showing the very places where Jesus lived and worked and the 
same kind of people He knew, appear upon the screen, the titles by Bruce 
Sarton tell the simple story of His life. 


The musical settings by Alexander Savine are built up from familiar hymns 


and great oratories 


The unusual blending of titles, scenes and music makes the companionable, 
inspiring, masterful Jesus more vivid and real than any actors, playing 


the parts, could make Him. 


Rental Price Per Showing for the Six Reels - 


PICTORIAL 


- Thirty Dollars. 


CLUBS, Inc. 


Producers and Distributors of STERLING FILMS 


808 S. WABASH AVE. 


Chicago 











729 SEVENTH AVE. 
New York 





Personally Conducted Church Film Reviews 


Blood Will Tell—Two reels _ (Pictorial 


Clubs) 

A dramatic story of a proud, prosperous 
man and his wife who lack the essertial to 
complete their happiness, namely a child. 
This man glories in his blue blooded ances- 
try, that father 


mother are his foster parents, who had taken 


not knowing his fine and 


him from an orphan home as a baby and 
The de- 


velops naturally and beautifully around the 


adopted him as their own. story 
wife’s desire to adopt a lovely baby from the 
same orphanage whence had come her hus 
band. The husband is strongly opposed to 
this on the ground that “blood will tell,” and 
for this reason there must be no risk in adopt 
ing an unknown. The incidents leading up 
to the final consent of the husband, and the 
change of his attitude toward the helpless 
ones, particularly his plea for the release of 
a street waif whom he had wrongly accused 
of stealing his wallet, are most touching and 


Please Say You Saw the Adve 


appealing. The picture has beautiful set- 
tings, the characters are well presented, and 
the whole trend of the story is normal, pleas- 
ing and affecting. It opens with the finding 
of the babe Moses in the midst of the bull 
rushes by Pharaoh’s daughter in Egypt. 

My Shepherd—One (World Educa- 


tional Film Co.) 


reel 


Used with a few 


appropriate slides of 
pictures and hymns most acceptably. It is 
a beautiful interpretation of the Twenty-third 
Psalm. Each verse of the Psalm forms an 
appropriate title followed by the scenes de- 
picting the thought. The shepherd and the 
sheep in the fields, along the still waters, 
through the valley and the shadow, with the 
dangers besetting by the thieves and the wolf 
are all vividly pictured. The lost and stray- 
ing sheep is also represented together with 
the seeking and finding by the good shepherd. 

\ very beautiful service is made possible 
with the use of this film. 
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BIBLICAL PICTURES 


that truly follow the Bible. Big, 
strong, beautiful subjects that har- 
monize with the dignity of a church 
service. Accurate stories from the 
Old Testament that penetrate and 
leave an impression on everyone. 
RESENT to your congregation the 
opportunity to gain a lasting con- 
ception and draw a conclusion thru the 
medium of motion pictures, from such 
lives as those of Adam, Cain, Noah, 
Abraham, Sarah and others. 
HE “Chosen Prince’, a dramati- 
zation of the life of David from boy- 
hood until he became King in Israel is 
more thrilling than modern fiction. 
The encounter with Goliath, vast bat- 
tle scenes, with the triumphal corona- 
tion procession indelibly stamps the 
high lights of David’s colorful career on 
the mind. 
Other wonderful pictures to choose 
from. 
Write for Booking Dates & Literature 


UNITED PROJECTOR & FILM CORP. 


228 Franklin St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Distributors of Projection Equipment for the 
School and Church 











The Man Nobody Knows—Six reels (Pic- 
torial Clubs) 

A successful effort in producing a com- 
posite picture made up of excellent motion 
picture views of the Holy Land and Egypt 
and the outstanding great pictures of the life 
of Christ. There is no acting the parts of 
Christ and disciples, and no dramatization of 
the scenes in this picture, nevertheless it is 
a production that holds the attention 
throughout. It is an interpretation of the 
purely human side of the life of Jesus, the 
Christ. In this respect the titles are well done 
and historically accurate. There is a strange 
reaction that comes as one views the land 
and the people of to-day and not of yesterday. 
Although there is no attempt to present the 
life of Jesus and His disciples in actual life, 
yet by depicting the customs of the people of 
to-day, from the scenes of the nativity in 
Bethlehem, the flight into 
dwelling at Nazareth with the actual visuali- 


Egypt, the 
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zation of the boy in the carpenter shop, etc., 
right on through the whole development and 
unfolding of the life of Jesus until the time 
of His death, one is carried along with the 
attention centered on the story of “The Man 
Nobody Knows” to “The Man That Every- 
body Ought To Know.” 

In the opening portions the picture fur- 
nishes a motion map of Palestine that is both 
interesting and well worth fixing in the mind 
as it helps materially to understand the land 
and the places where Jesus lived and loved 
and labored for the redemption of a world 
lost in sin and under death. The geography 
and topography of the country are accurate 
and most excellent, the historic places 
brought out, the events follow one another 
in historical and chronological sequence, many 
of the parables are vividly suggested by the 
scenes from the actual life and customs of the 
people, while the miracles are skillfully sug- 
gested. 

It is in truth “a picture of the places where 
Jesus lived and worked—of the sort of people 
He knew—of the sort of things He did—of 
the very hills and streams and rocks that 
touched His feet.” 

There is a musical score that is furnished 
with the picture which in all cases should be 
used. It takes about one hour and fifteen 
minutes to run the picture straight through. 
The picture lends itself to many uses in the 
program of the church, such as a complete 
showing in an evening, episode showing over 
a period of successive evenings, one reel each 
Sunday at the Sunday School, or one reel 
each week at the mid-week services. 
Solomon’s Temple—One reel (World Edu- 

cational Film Co.) 

This picture is one that is full of interest 
to all who are desirous of seeing portrayed 
the many changes that have come to Jerusa- 
lem in its most checkered history over the 
ages of the past, and the present situation to- 
day. The picture opens with the dome of the 
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| A Pilgrimage to 20 One Reel Motion 


| PALESTINE Pictures 


See the actual places the Bible mentions; the scenes of the miracles, the 
birthplace of Christ, the scene of the Resurrection - - - Palestine as it was 
yesterday and is today. 

With the Christmas holidays our thoughts turn to the Holy Land. Com- 
paratively few are able to visit it, but everybody can see it as it is. 
Palestine is undergoing a renaissance of industry and civilization. Modern 
improvements will soon disguise the land where Christ lived and taught, 
but in these pictures it lives again, unchanged, fascinating, heart-stirring. 


As entertainment these pictures are unsurpassed, as an educational help, unique. 


Write for Booklet 





Educational Dept. 


- PATHE EXCHANGE, Inc. 


| 35 West 45th Street New York 














rock looming above the city with the temple gether with His promises. Now is the time 
shown in the distance. The temple itself is of the Gentiles as shown by the succeeding 
a reproduction of the ancient structure. The views supplanting the Old Testament temple, 
history of the different temples is correctly succeeded by the temple of Jupiter, followed 


brought out, and that of the succeeding re- by the Christian Church, and now by the 


ligions with the temples and worship corres- : 
8 ; ; I Mosque of Allah. The end shows the en- 
ponding. From age to age the aspect of 

Age virons of Jerusalem of to-day, the close of 
Jerusalem is depicted in the varying changes, 
incidentally teaching the great truths that the day into night, with the suggestion of 


God never changes, neither His word, to- what will the morrow bring. 


Other Churches Want to Know What You are Doing 


To be of real value to our readers the editor of this department would be pleased to 
hear from anyone who has an idea or has had an experience in the use of motion pictures 
in the church. We throw out a few leads in reference to the use of films, and slides in 
combination with films, on Sunday, week-day, religious, missionary, biblical, entertain- 
ment, travel, scenic, industrial and patriotic services. In the number of reels used at one 
service, the use of music with the pictures, a definite program with every showing, the part 
the congregation takes when pictures are shown, and any other items that will help some- 
one else in the use of pictures in the program of the church, we should like to hear. 
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School Department 


Conducted by STELLA EvELYN MYErs 
Director of the Department of Visual Education 
Forest Park Schools, Forest Park, Ill. 


«bw visualized skeleton of the descriptions 
the 
fish is completed this month. 


accompanying Keystone Views of 
The object 
of presenting the matter in this form is to 
enable teachers readily to give an introduc- 
tion of the subject to their pupils with the 
thought that this will be followed up by the 
individual use of the stereographs on the 
part of the children. It is found that by this 
plan, the pupils readily clinch the main 
points of the teacher’s presentation by rapidly 
glancing at the descriptions on the back of 
the pictures, thus saving a great deal of time 
in desultory reading. 


\ uniform answer test, information con- 
cerning which may be obtained by correspon- 
dence with THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, may 
then be given. Pupils scoring highest may 
be honored by giving lantern talks on the 
duplicate slide pictures the following day. 
Thus, attacks 


the subject under consideration, but each 


there are three made upon 
time with sufficient variation to prevent the 
monotony of the usual rehashed review. There 
is no single film that covers the field of the 
photographic views used, but one or more 
may be chosen for a type study from the list 


given at the end of the outline. 


How the Fish of the Sea Help Man on the Land 


(Concluded from 


View 345 Seals. 


Sunrise turns at once 


November 


into 


issue ) 


Scene is in the Antarctic, land of eternal snow and ice. 


sunset. 


a 
2. In winter there is neither sunrise nor sunset. 
2 
ov. 


Men of the Belgian expedition are in the picture. 


A. In this party were 19 persons, 


a. Seven were officers. 


b. Some went insane because of: 


l. Cold 


2. The sameness of the days. 


c. The commander had been in the Arctic regions on a 


seal fishing trip. 


B. The ship had: 


a. Stern wall, 5 feet thick. 


b. Breast wall, 12 feet thick. 


c. Swiss iron covering over all the walls. 
C. The force of the ice was stronger than the ship, which was 


nearly battered to pieces. 


D. The party discovered the western part of the Antarctic 
Continent. 
E. Amundsen was on this trip. Later on, he discovered the 


South Pole. 
KF. Dr. 
took this picture. 


Cook, an arctic explorer, was also on this trip. He 
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View 97 Oysters—Hampton, Va. 
I. Millions of oysters are caught on the North Atlantic coast yearly. 
The supply would soon be exhausted if new beds were not planted. 
Il. Oyster farming. 
1. Bed laid out in shallow water. 
2. Shells or stones are spread on the bottom so that young oysters may 
attach themselves. 


3. Hill of shells of shucked oysters to be sown in oyster beds is in View. 


bev 


Pee 


f ‘ee :* 
SAS Se Soe 


View 531—Drying Sardines on the Beach, Beppu, Japan 
View 86 Planting of Oysters. 
a Seed oysters. 
1. May be put in the beds and left there to lay eggs. 
2. Or young oysters may be brought to the beds. : 
A. These are mostly hatched in hatcheries under control of the 
U. S. Fish and Game Commission 
B. Young oysters are tiny white dots 
a. When 1 year old they are less than 1 inch in diameter. 
b. They are full size when 5 years old. 
3. Oysters live in shallow salt water. 
1. They are found all along the Atlantic coast. 
A. Chesapeake Bay is the greatest oyster region. 
B. Long Island Sound is the second greatest region. 
5. Oysters equal one-third the value of the fish production of the U. S. 
In 1910. our oysters were worth 54 million dollars. 
I]. Catching of oysters. 
1. Dredges carry drag-net 
2. Small boat is used. 
\. With two poles formed like scissors 


Rakes are attached to the lower ends of poles 
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—l/se Motion Pictures — 


Motion Pictures have a real practical value in school 
work. 

They add interest and effectiveness to instruction and 
are always a convenient and reliable source of enter- 
tainment. 

It is important that a good Projector be used. Poorly 
presented pictures have no attraction. 


The d42r Projector 


The Simplex Projector is your best investment 
because it assures perfect projection, is simple to op- 
erate and can be purchased on easy terms. 





There is a particular type 
of Simplex Projector to 


neetyourrenurenenss. “The Precision Machine Co., Inc. 


Send for catalog L and get 




















full description, prices and 317 East 34th Street New York, N. Y. 
terms. 
III. Shucking oysters is removing the shells. 


1. Done with hammer or with oyster knife. 
2. Shell is broken at the end. 
The two parts are pried apart. 


IV. The packing is then done. 


View 111 Sponge Market, Key West Harbor. (The most westerly of the 
Florida Islands. ) 
Sponges on the market are merely skeletons. Sponges are 
1. Animals that attach themselves to rocks on the bottom of warm seas. 
2. The openings in the sponge skeleton are, in the live sponge, filled 
with a soft, jelly-like matter. 
This can be readily squeezed out. 
3. Sponges are collected from the rocks by divers, who use long rakes 
with hooks. 
4. The sponges are put into boats, and 
5. Carried to the shore where they are left until the jelly-like matter 
decays. 
6. They are then washed, dried, sorted, and shipped to market, such 
as is seen in the View. 
Sponge skeletons are round in shape when marketed. The long 


~ 


ends have been trimmed off. 


Please Say You Saw the Advertisement in Tue Epucationat Screen 
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MASTER PRODUCTIONS 


Available for Any School, Church and 
Community Use 





Julius Caesar (6 reels) Anthony and Cleopatra (6 reels) 
Spartacus (6 reels) Pilgrim's Progress(4 reels) 

Last Days of Pompeii (6 reels) 

Helen Kellar in ‘‘Deliverance”’ (7 reels) 

Knights of the Square Table (4 reels) 


(A Boy Scout Picture) 


Distributed from various centers, in all parts of the United States. 
To learn nearest distribution point, write direct to 


GEORGE KLEINE, Motion Pictures 


49 West 45th Street New York City 











8. Many of the finer varieties of sponges are bleached. 
9. Sponges are found in many parts of the world, but sponge fishing 
is only profitable in a few places. 
A. Adriatic Sea,—eastern shore 
B. Coast of Greece 
C. Coast of Asia Minor 
D. Coast of parts of Africa 
E. Coast of Florida 
F. Coast of Bahama Islands 
a. Here the government has fortified a harbor. 
b. A railroad leads to the main-land of Florida. 
This is the only railroad largely built over the ocean. 
View 3885 (Fish, 31) North-east Coast of Japan. Villages in this locality are 
mostly those of fishermen. 
1. Man is letting down a hammock-shaped net. It will sink below 
the water. 


No 


He will wait in his perch, thatched with straw, until many fish 
have gathered over his net. 
Then he will dip out with a dipper-like net, which is attached to 
a pole in his hand, the fish into a basket on his shelf. 
3. The food of these people is 
A. Chiefly fish. 
B. They raise a little millet and a little rice. 


Please Say You Saw the Advertisement in Tue EpucationaL Screen 
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A Still Film Artistic, 
Projector Accurate, In- 
Designed expensive 

and Films Edited 


and Graded 
by 

Educational 

Specialists 


Priced at 
$35.00 
to Meet 
School Needs 


BRAYCO Provector wir prarco LIBRARY 


MEANS EFFICIENT VISUAL INSTRUCTION 
NO PROJECTION SERVICE IS BETTER THAN ITS LIBRARY — If your pictures are poor, your mone 


and efforts are wasted; if they are inaccurate, you have hurt, and not helped, your se hool work. 
The following Pictures in themselves guarantee the excellence of the Brayco Library 


BRA YCO-McFARLANE GEOGRAPHY SERIES, by Dr. Charles T. McFarlane, Nek it College, Columbia University. 
BRAYCO BIBLE STORIES, based on the famous Tissot collection of Biblical pictures. . 
BURTON HOLMES SERIES, on world travel, adapted exclusively to Brayco. 

SCIENCE OF LIFE, Biology and Hygiene series prepared under the direction of the U. S. Public Health Service 

Hundreds of films under the following pedagogical classifications: Agricu'ture, Biology, Civics and Social Service, Phy- 
sics, Industrial Arts, General and Physical Geography, History, Ethnology, Nature Stuc dy, Physiology, Primary Grades; also enter- 
tainment and travel subjects, Nursery Rhymes, Screen Games, Etc. 

Features which make Brayco the most practical of all still film projectors; adequate lighting system using standard auto- 
mobilelight, usable with any electric current or automobile or storage battery (uses either rheostat or resistance cord): automatic 
framing device winds film on spool and protects it; film re versible at will; any picture projected indefinately without overheat- 
ing; special lenses adapted to meg halls, small rooms, and daylight screens; special equipment for special needs; films made 
from your own material. For full description and free catalog of films write at once to 


BRAY SCREEN PRODUCTS, Inc., 130 W. 46 Street, New York. 




















View 20640 Fish Traps Used Near Numadzu, Japan. 
I. Bamboo basket traps. 


1. Spikes are arranged within the baskets. 
A. These admit the fish, but 
B. Prevent their escape. 
Sizes vary according to the fish caught. 
3. Bait used, according to the habits and diet of the fish to be caught. 


NS 


A. Earth-worms 

B. Rice 

C. Sweet potatoes 

D. Bruised shell-fish 
E. Small live fish 


Il. Fisheries are now being modernized and extended by the Japanese 
government. 
III. Bamboo rods. 
1. Used for catching eel. 
2. Joints are cut out. 
3. Rod is suspended in the water. 
4. Eel takes refuge in the rod, but is taken out before it has a chance 
to escape. 


Please Say You Saw the Advertisement in Tue Epucationat Screen 
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You Can Project Pictures 











Nn ) 
A 


WANT sane . Mii } 


MAKES IT POSSIBLE 
Under Daylight Conditions with its 


AIR-COOLED OPAQUE PROJECTOR 


and 
DAYLIGHT PICTURE SCREEN 


The Trans-Lux Projector is the only projector that 
is air-cooled to protect the pictures and other material 
from the heat. It will not scorch. It is comfortable and 
easy to operate. 

It is the only projector that can use 2-500 Watt 
Lamps without overheating. The increased lighting 
gives excellent definition on the Trans-Lux Daylight 
Screen. 

Pictures are projected through the screen to the class. 
This gives a depth and perspective to the picture that 
can not be obtained with any other kind of projection 
or screen. 

The Trans-Lux Picture Library Service has available 
to the users of the Trans-Lux Equipment a record of 
more than two million pictures suitable for classroom 
and church work. 

You can now project pictures, photographs, sketches, 
illustrations from publications and books, — colored or 
black and white. It is not necessary to cut the pictures 
or illustrations from the books in order to project them. 








Write for further information to: 
The Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen Corp. 
Educational Department ‘‘A”’ 
_ 36 West 44th Street New York, N. Y. 






































View 531 Drying Sardines on the Beach—Japan. The waters all about the 


islands of Japan are full of food fish. 


Because of this and because there are few farm animals in Japan, fish is the 
chief meat. 

l. The fish are served both cooked and raw. 

2. In the markets they are kept alive in water. 


3. Peddlers carry basins containing fish in water. 


1. Sardines are drying in the View almost by the acre. 


A. They have been caught near the shore, 
In a fine mesh net as the fish are small. 
b. When drying, the fish are placed on mats on the beach. 
C. Women do this work. 
D. The sardines are boiled in the oil of another fish, 


By placing the sealed tins of fish in water. 


kK. Sardines in the grocery store are young herring. 
I. France and Norway, also can sell sardines. 


G. In the United States, the supply of sardines is mostly obtained 
off the coast of Maine. 





Cottonseed or corn oil is used in canning. 


Please Say You Saw the Advertisement in Tae EpucationaL Screen 
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Make 
Your 
Own 
Movies 
With 
The 
Sept 
Motion 
Picture 
Camera 


Formerly 








HANDSOME CHRISTMAS GIFT 


An Exceptional Opportunity Enables Us to Offer Sept Motion Picture Cameras 
At ’ " , 
¢ 00 Complete With 6 Magazines 
5 Q Leather case (Plush) 


Order At Once If You Want One At This Pri 


Terms: $5.00 With Order 


Movie Supply Co. 
844 S. Wabash Ave. 
F 


Instruction Book, Etc. 
Sold at $150.00 


Only A Limited Number Lefi 


Balance On Delivery 


Chicago, III. 


ree — Illustrated Descriptive Booklet on Request 








Films on Fishing 
Harvesters of the Deep (1 reel) National Motion 
Picture Bureau—(Reviewed in The Educational 
Screen for May, 1925, page 313.) 
Y. M. C. A—Ex- 


Food elements in the 


Farming the Oyster (1 reel) 
cellent under-water pictures. 
oyster compared with those in beef. 

How Salmon Are Caught (1 reel) Y. M. C. A 
Drag seine used in small rivers. School of fish 
caught with drag seine net. Trolling with hook 

and line. In open waters the purse-seine method 

is used. Fish are gotten out of the purse seine 
by scoops. 

(Reviewed in The Educational Screen for September, 

1922, page 267.) 

The Silver Salmon (1 Vitagraph 
his life. (Reviewed in The Educational Screen 
for June, 1923, page 306.) 

On the Skeena River (1 reel) Y. M. C. A—(Re- 
viewed in The Educational Screen for December, 
1923, page 514.) 

Salmon (1 


reel ) Story of 


Film 


Salmon leaping up the rapids as they return to 


reel) Educational Exchanges 
fresh water for the spawning season. 

When the Fishing Fleet Comes Home (1 reel) 
Society for Visual Education—Fishing off Brittany. 
Making lace by hand. The picture shows splendid- 
ly the spirit of the fisher-folk. 

The Silver Harvest (1 reel) 
changes—Gathering sardines off Brittany. 


Educational Film Ex- 
The 


whole sardine industry is clearly portrayed. 


Incidentally, the people of Brittany are well de- 


lineated, while at their work. An exceptionally 
good picture. 

(Reviewed in The Educational Screen for October. 

1922, page 267.) 

Capt. Kleinschmidt’s Adventures in the Far 
North (2 reels) 


(Reviewed in The Educational Screen for Decem- 
ber, 1923, page 508.) 

Down to the Sea in Ships (8 reels) Producers 
Distributing Corporation—(Reviewed in The Edu- 
cational Screen for June, 1923, page 300.) 

For additional films on this subject, see “1000 and 


One”, numbers 1577 to 1602. 


Educational Film Exchanges— 


Film Reviews 
Wild Beasts of Borneo (2 
Educational—This picture was made by Mr. 
and Mrs. Lou C. Hutt of California and is 
Hong Kong 


reels )— 


the result of two years’ travels. 
and Straits Settlements are passed en route 
to Borneo where the jungles of the interior 
are penetrated. Here is the greatest monkey 
business of the world, no other country so 
abounding in monkeys as this island. They 
are veritable monkeys for they do not profit 
They could not be shaken 
down from a tree, but, on the contrary, they 
enjoyed the vigorous rocking given them by 


by experience. 


their visitors. For trapping monkeys a na- 


tive nut is placed in the center of a split 


Please Say You Saw the Advertisement in Tar Epucationat Screen 
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The Keystone Preprimer Booklets by Laura 
Zirbes of Teachers College, Columbia with 
picture sheets by Grace Norcross used in con- 
nection with the new Keystone Primary Set 
of Stereographs and Lantern Slides will give 
you a definite opportunity to test the advance- 
ment made by beginners in reading during 
the time these Booklets are in use. 


First Booklet — HOME & SCHOOL 
PLAY BOOK — May be used in the 
Kindergarten or at the beginning of 
the first grade. 


Second Booklet A 
TOYS AND GAMES 

during the first two weeks of the first 
grade or immediately following the 


First Booklet. 


To be used 


BOOK OF 


Third Booklet — THE OUTDOOR 
PLAY BOOKLET — Prepared for 
use during the third and fourth weeks 
of the first grade or to follow the Second 
Booklet. 


Fourth Booklet —- THE ANIMAL 
PICTURE BOOK —- Planned to lead 


directly into reading from books. 


Test Sheets Furnished with Each Set of Booklets 


Further Information Furnished on Request 


MEADVILLE, PENNA. 


Do You Want to Test the | 
Efficacy of the Visual Method? 


| 
| 
} 
| 





THE KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 








n Tae EpucationaL Screen 
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At Last ad 





Unique features: 

An automatic oiling device. 

A wonderful new intermittent movement, that pro- 
longs the life of the film. 

An infallible automatic stop. 

Rear or front projection without changing film. 





A practical, portable, self- 
operating CONtINUOUS MOLION 


picture prosector- 
The Capitol 


Projects continuously, without the 
aid of an operator, from five feet 
to one thousand feet of motion 


pictures on 16 mm. film. 


For further information address 


CAPITOL PROJECTOR 
AND FILM COMPANY 


Chicago, Il. 
Michigan — Indiana 


133 W. Washington St. 


Distributors for: Illinois 


The Educational Screen 








cocoanut. The little creatures are then caught 
in a noose around the wrist. 

Elephants were sighted in great numbers. 
It is more sport to see them stalking through 
their native jungles, the trees waving as they 
pass, than to see them march on a paved city 
street with full certainty of their staying on 
the road laid out by man. The mereury was 
at 120 degrees, so the elephants went bathing 
and squirted water like a garden hose. 
Beaters closed in on the herd of elephants 
and one was caught in a deep pit, from which 
after some time he charged, and caused a 
rapid flight on the part of the camera men. 
The 


height of an elephant is five times the circum- 
ference of his hoof. 


Many white elephants were observed. 


The crocodile breathes through his mouth, 
so if he can be made to shut his mouth he 
can be caught. Five percent of the popula- 
tion of Borneo is eaten alive by crocodiles. 


A forty foot python was caught after five 


hours, and was placed in a great bamboo 
He is not venomous, killing only by 
In China, python fat cures 


cage. 
muscular force. 
rheumatism, according to the belief of the 
Chinese. A noose of rattan, stronger than a 
steel cable, was the means used for catching 
a leopard. 

The explorers found it much more difficult 
to catch than to kill, and made a record of 
no slaying except for defense. All the family, 
from the baby to grandpa, will like this 
picture. It is suitable for school use as well 
as for entertainment. 

Balto’s Race to Nome (2 reels ) —Educa- 
tional—The race of Gunnar Kasson and his 
noble team of dogs to Nome, Alaska, in 

1925, is most graphically por- 
Balto and twelve other huskies in 


February, 
trayed. 

carrying serum to quell the diphtheria epi- 
demic have become more famous than many 
characters of history. A mail carrier is seen 
making his camp for the night on a hillside 


Please Say You Saw the Advertisement in Tae EpucaTionat. Screen 
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From an Atlas 
Production 





The 


Educational - Industrial 


Atlas Productions 


Obtainable 
Also FREE thru the Distribution Department of 


Atlas Educational Film Co. | 


Oak Park 


Highest Type of 





Films 


Are Represented In 


from Various Extension Divisions 


Motion Picture Engineers 


1111 South Blvd. | 
Illinois | 








of snow. The dog team sleeps in the snow. 
When Gunnar Kasson was relaying 300,000 
units of serum to Nome, the greatest blizzard 
of many winters arose. The race in the flying 
snow is of exciting interest, and much excel- 
lent northern scenery is observed. Kasson 
receives a message to stop his race on account 
of the storm when within twelve miles of his 
destination, but disregards it for the pre- 
servation of the lives of the stricken inhab- 
itants. 

Sky Tribe (1 reel )—-Fox—For those seek- 
ing a distinctive picture of significant Indian 
life and art, this subject is highly recom- 
mended. The 


beautiful, and the Pueblos are represented at 


photography is clear and 
their daily crafts with no attempt to secure 
a bizarre effect. A real study of unique 
customs is afforded. At the same time, by 
way of entertainment, all ages would enjoy 
the portrayal. The Cliff Dwellers are spoken 
We fea: 


that there is not full archaeological authority 


of as the ancestors of the Pueblos. 


Please Say You Saw the Adve 


for this statement; however, there is a close 
geographical connection and a similar com- 
munal life. The cliff dwellings are repre- 
sented distinctly. The Franciscans entered 
this region of the south-west in 1536 carrying 
on missionary work among the Indians under 
the Bishop of Durango. 

The method of inscribing rocks is clearly 
delineated. The mud village of Zuni appears 
Maize 


and melon patches show agricultural develop- 


and the Pueblos of the Hopi Indians. 
ment. Paper corn bread is made and cooked 
over the stones out-of-doors. Weaving is per- 
formed with yucca fibers. Pottery is shaped, 
painted, and taken out of a primitive kiln 
after six hours baking. Near-by Indian 
schools are pictured. Boys come home from 
a boarding college at Albuquerque New Mex- 
ico, to serve as skilled farmers on the mesas. 
\ large flock of sheep is picturesquely led in- 
to a fold enclosed with a stone wall,.a pacific 
accompaniment to the more peaceful inclina- 
tions of the Pueblos. 


t in Tue EpucaTionat SCREEN 
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This book tells you— 
What other schools are doing. 





| Price $1.00 Prepaid. 


A Copy Of | | 
PRACTICAL VISUAL EDUCATION 
By C. E. MAHAFFEY 
Should be in the hands of every progressive teacher. 

How to Use Stereographs, Slides and Motion Pictures in the Class-room. 
Where to secure equipment and materials. 


The trend of education at the present time. 
Department of Visual Education, N. W. T. A., Rudolph, Ohio 








The Story of Corn Flakes and All- 
Bran (2 reels) Rothacker Film Manufactur- 
ing Company—An attractive introduction 
calls to mind the legend in Hiawatha of how 
corn was given to the Indians. After centuries 
of use by them, corn served as a welcome 
food to the early white settlers in America. 

The first Kellogg factory in Battle Creek 
is contrasted with the extensive plant of to- 
day, and the story of how corn flakes are 
prepared in that factory makes an interesting 
picture, excellently photographed with espe- 
cially well-chosen close-ups which will make 
clear many phases of the process of trans- 
forming corn kernels into a flaky breakfast 
food. From the unloading of the whole 
corn, through the treatment of the kernels to 
remove the outer hull and break the grain, 
through the steam cooking rooms and the 





flaking mills—each stage is carefully photo- 
graphed. An interesting step in the story 
takes place in the flaking mills, where the 
grain is flattened by 40 tons’ pressure against 
rollers, which accounts for the flaky finished 
product. Toasting ovens finish the process 
of preparation and the breakfast food is 
ready for the boxes. 

All-Bran is made by a similar process, ex- 
cept that shredding machines transform the 
grain into long strips. An experimental kitch- 
en is shown to be part of the factory equip- 
ment, and the human side of the industry is 
portrayed by scenes of the children’s play- 


ground, the clinic, the employees’ lunch-room 
and the athletic field. 

Produced for the Kellogg Company, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


Rolling Down to Rio (2 reels)—Navy 
Recruiting Bureau—Hoisting shells and pow- 
der to turrets. Range finder and how the 
The harbor 
Reel two 


is largely devoted to comedy on board ship. 


shells are loaded into the gun. 


of Rio shows ships of all nations. 


Diving for money is undertaken in large pans 
of flour when the boys become well powdered 
for once, at least. A pie-eating contest shows 
no delinquents in this kind of racing. Pets 
from South America appear contented on 
this record breaking voyage to New York. 
The film is intended to convince us that life 
on one of Uncle Sam’s boats sailing the Seven 
Seas is not apt to be monotonous, but enter- 
taining and broadening from many world 
centacts. It can scarcely be classified as an 
educational production, save in a_ general 
sense of the word. 

The River (1 reel) 
the Bray Nature Studies. 
mountain rill to a brook and then to a river. 


-Reelcraft—One of 


The evolution of a 


The final return to the eternal sea, whence it 
came. The picture is marked by beautiful 
shadings from light to shadow with a ster- 
eoscopic effect of distance. Quite a number 
of river and marsh birds appear with dra- 


matic reality in their actions. 
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From 5 to 62 Acme Motion 
Picture Projectors 


Are Being Used by These School Systems 


The extent of development in the use of motion pictures is indicated by the 
fact that five or more Acme Projectors are being used by the public school 
systems listed below. This 1s an incomplete list. We believe that there are a 


number of other cities that should be included. 





Detroit Rockford Akron 
Milwaukee South Orange Philadelphia 
New Bedford Fort Wayne Trenton 
Flint East Chicago Dayton 
Chicago Montclair New York City 
Racine Gary Memphis 
Vicksburg San Francisco Indianapolis 
Newark Boston Birmingham 
Hammond South Bend Warren 

Los Angeles Jersey City New Orleans 
St. Louis Pittsburgh Madison 
San Antonio Cincinnati Greenwood 
Buffalo Saginaw 


Here is definite proof of two facts: First, Motion Pictures are being widely 
used in schools; Second, The Acme has established itself as the ideal projector 
for this use. 


Send for complete details 


[| ACME MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR COMPANY | 


1134 W. Austin Ave. Chicago, III. 


Please send me complete details on Acme Motion Picture Projectors and how we 


can obtain one for our school. 
T 
Name _. i oder 


Address : oe F i ; a on 


Please Say You Saw the A tiseme n Tue EpvucaATIONAL SCREEN 
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Here It Is! 


(A Trade Directory for the Visual Field ) 


FILMS 


Atlas Educational Film Co. 
1111 South Blvd., Oak Park, IIl. 


(See advertisement on page 625) 


Bray Screen Products 
130 W. 46th St., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 620) 
Bosworth, DeFrenes & Felton 
Distributors of “A Trip Through Filmland” 
60 N. State St., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Carlyle Ellis 71 West 23rd St., New York City 


Producer of Social Service Films 


The Chronicles of America Photoplays 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
(See advertisement on page 580) 
DeVry Corporation 1091 Center St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisements on pages 608, 609) 

Fastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on Outside Back Cover) 
George Kleine, 49 W. 45th St., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 619) 

International Harvester Co. 
606 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
(See advertisement on page 577) 


Motion Picture Producing Co. 
Neville St. & Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pathe Exchange 35 W. 45th St., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 615) 
Pictorial Clubs, Inc. 
350 Madison Ave., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 613) 
Pilgrim Photoplay and Book Exchange 
736 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 
Rothacker Film Mfg. Co. 
1339 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Ill. 
Rowland Rogers Productions 
71 W. 23rd St., New York City 


Society for Visual Education 
327 South La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


(See advertisement on page 631) 


United Cinema Co. 
120 W. 41st St., New York City 


United Projector and Films Corporation 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 614) 


World Educational Film Co. 
404 Englewood Ave., Chicago, III. 


MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS 
DeVry Corporation 1091 Center St., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisements on pages 608, 609) 


Movie Supply Co. 844 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisements on pages 622, 632) 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINES and 
SUPPLIES 


Acme Motion Picture Projector Co. 
1132 West Austin Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


(See advertisement n page 


Capitol Projector Co. 
133 W. Washington St., 
(See advertisement on page 624) 


DeVry Corporation 1091 Center St., Chicago, IIl. 


(See advertisements or 


Chicago, Ill. 


pages 608, 609 


Exhibitors Supply Co. 
825 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Movie Supply Co. 844 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


(See advertisements on pages 622, 632) 


Pilgrim Photoplay and Book Exchange 
736 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, II. 


Precision Machine Co. (Simplex Projectors) 
317 East 34th St., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 618) 
Duluth, Minn. 
Chas. M. Stebbins Picture Supply Co. 
1818 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 
United Cinema Co. 
120 W. 41st St., New York City 


United Projector and Film Corp. 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y 


(See advertisement on page 614 


World Educational Film Co. 
404 Englewood Ave., Chicago, III. 


Safety Projector Co. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Educational Aid Society 
(College and Private School Directory) 


110 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Journal of Geography 
2249 Calumet Ave., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on Inside Back Cover) 


C. E. Mahaffey Rudolph, Ohio 


(See advertisement n page 626) 


SCREENS 
Acme Metallic Screen Co. New Washington, Ohio 


Exhibitors Supply Co. 
825 S. Wabash Ave., 


Pannill Screen Co. 


Chicago, Il. 
Petersburg, Va. 


Raven Screen Corporation 
1476 Broadway, New York City 


(See advertisement on page 611) 


Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen, Inc. 


36 West 44th St., New York City 


advertisemer r page 62] 
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SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Geography Supply Bureau 
314 College Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Keystone View Co. Meadville, Pa. 


(See advertisement ym page 623) 


Pilgrim Photoplay and Book Exchange 
736 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Society for Visual Education 
327 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


(See advertisement n page 631) 


442 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement 


STEREOGRAPHS and STEREOSCOPES 
Meadville, Pa. 


ym page 623) 


Spencer Lens Co., 


yn page 578) 


Keystone View Co. 


(See advertisement 





Unique Program Features Screen 


S a feature of the entertainment pre- 
by Mr. Otto Nelson of the 


National Cash Register Company for the 


pared 


members and guests of the Screen Advertisers 
Association in convention at Dayton, Ohio, 
October 29th and 30th, the program presented 
in the Schoolhouse to depict the progress of 
motion pictures was unquestionably the most 
unique display ever gathered together in the 
It is 


reported at length on page 589 of this issue. 


history of the cinema in this country. 


All sessions of the convention were held 
in the N. C. R. Schoolhouse. The opening 
Dr. D. F. 


who voiced the welcome of the Company. He 


session was addressed by Garland, 
reviewed their experience in teaching through 
the eye as it has been practiced there for the 
past thirty years, both in industrial training 
and in a broad program of community better- 
ment. At noon on Thursday, the Association 
was invited to witness the employees’ noon 
film program—a regular feature of the day 
for all workers in the National Cash Register 
plant. 


“Making Sales Films” 


a paper prepared by Bennett Chapple and 


was the subject of 


DIRECTORY 629 


STEREOPTICONS and OPAQUE 
PROJECTORS 


Rochester, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 633) 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co., 


DeVry Corporation 


1091 Center St., Chicago, II. 


(See advertisements on pages 608, 609) 


Society For Visual Education 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


(See advertisement on page 631) 


Pilgrim Photoplay and Book Exchange 
736 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


442 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on page 578) 


Spencer Lens Co., 


Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen, Inc. 
36 W. 44th St., New York City 
See advertisement on page 621) 





Advertisers Association Convention 


presented by Mr. Perry of the American Roll- 
ing Mill Company. R. A. Wood of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines gave a careful analysis of 
the methods of handling industrial films by 
R. A. Peck, director 
of the Canadian Government Motion Picture 
Bureau, spoke on “The Power of Publicity 
Pictures.” Mr. George Blair of the Eastman 
Kodak Company discussed “The Future of 
the Non-Inflammable Film.” 


the government bureau. 


“Latest Developments in Lighting for Pro- 
jection Work” was the subject of a paper by 
J. C. Kroezen of the Edison Lamp Works, 
and Perry O. Warren spoke on “Municipal 
Robert War- 
work of the 


and Underwriters Regulations.” 
fel outlined the National 
Commission. 

The speaker at the banquet held Thursday 
evening, October 29th, was Professor Frank 
D. Slutz of the Moraine School in Dayton, 
who gave a most enlightening summary of the 
work accomplished by the new methods in 
education which have been put in practice 
there. 

The next convention of the Association will 
be held in New Orleans in February, 1926. 
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Among the Producers 


(This department belongs to the commercial companies whose activi- 
ties have a real and important bearing on progress in the visual field. 

Within our space limitations we shall reprint each month, from data 
supplied by these companies, such material as seems to offer most infor- 
mational and news value to our readers. 

We invite all serious producers in this field to send us their literature 


regularly.—Editor. ) 


The DeVry Motion Picture Camera 


Epitor’s NotE—Several months ago we made a preliminary announcement in these pages of the new DeVry 


motion picture camera. 


The following paragraphs are taken from a paper prepared by Mr. A. E. Gundelach 


of the DeVry organization, and presented at the recent convention of the Screen Advertisers Association 


in Dayton, Ohio. 


N the past years, many attempts have been 
Drrece to put on the market a standard 
motion picture camera that would at least in 
some measure adapt itself to the requirements 
of the layman. All of them, however, were 
but modifications of a professional camera, 
which did not take 
technique involved in their use, quantity of 


film which they handled, or some other 


into consideration the 


simple error in construction which did not 
fulfill in every measure the desideratum of 
amateur requirements. A careful merchan- 
dising analysis conclusively proved that al- 
though the desire was for a practical equip- 


ment, none had been produced which would 





The film-operating mechanism 


in the completest sense meet with the re- 
quirements of the average user. 
The DeVry 


camera has in the fullest measure this com- 


automatic motion picture 
plete combination of essential attributes. 

Ist. Its size is 644x814 x 334”—all steel 
construction and so built that it will stand the 
maximum abuse with the minimum injury. 

2nd. It holds 100 feet of film, which ful- 
fills the requirement of ordinary amateur and 
semi-professional usage, permitting from 3 to 
5 complete scenes. 

3rd. Elimination of magazines, which have 
always been the bugaboo of professional out- 
fits because of two serious impeding factors 
—(1l) the necessity of a darkroom and (2) 
the possibility of film jamming, i.e. in tak- 
ing up, slipping off the spool, binding while 
entering magazine light trap, etc. 

Ith. The case is so made that in opening 
it exposes the film operating mechanism com- 
pletely, making it possible for the individual 
to manipulate the film. 

5th. Turning the crank requires a tripod, 
which like the glass plate exposure, hindered 
amateur still photography many years, and 
it was not until the advent of snap-shots from 
the “in-the-hand” position that amateur still 
photography became a success. It was, of 


course, necessary to develop a spring drive 
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TEACH WITH 


i THE S. V. E. FILM STEREOPTICON AND } 


ICTUROLS: 


NON-INFLAMMABLE 
WDUQIAVDOQOASOOU ASAD TSASD TAA AAS 


The Most Convenient Visual Aid Ever Invented 


QQDUNIOUDONOSOE0 ASESDURSAUD AAS USUAL 


A 


For Schools and Churches! 


Send your orders now for the PicruRoLs 


Illustrating the INTERNATIONAL 


S. S. LESSONS 





: One for Each Sunday 

= Beginning January 3, 1926. 
ner Each Lesson Roll contains 30 to 4 lides 
and is accompanied by esson Leaflets Fre 
Teachers Manual Free 


$2.00 per week Per quarter $26.00 





The S. V. E. Film Stereopticon Delivery Starts Dec. 15, 1925 
Weight 4 1-4 lbs. 


A PICTUROL weighs only half an ounce, but con- 
tains as many pictures as a whole set of glass stereop- 
ticon slides, and costs about one-tenth as much. 


Special Picturols Made to Your Order. Send for Price List. 
TUTTLE HCAUALALAE AU ULULULOU OCH ALGLSCHLALLOLULULULOLELGUAU GLAU ULULULELOLOLOL ASLO OL OLOL COLA UFOS RULES CCIE 


YOUR MONEY GOES TEN TIMES AS FAR WITH PICTUROLS 


UTIL AUGLACALALILILILALULALULULGUAU UAL ILOLILOLULEL OLGA ULILOLOLOL LOLA OSU USOLULOLOLOCALA CUULPL OL Uoee ELULELL 


Send for a Catalogue — Many New Subjects .Available 


We Also Rent and Sell Motion Picture Schoolfilms 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc. 


327 South La Salle Street Chicago, Illinois 


631 
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Cabinets, M. P. Cameras, 
Mazda Lamps, Gelatine, Etc. 


which would function adequately and still be 
of such construction that both durability and 
uniform speed were secured. To make it 
also possible to crank by hand was desirable, 
necessitating a free clutch, so that the camera 
would function under any and all circum- 
stances and for almost all purposes. This, 
of course, also necessitated proper means of 
locating the picture to be photographed, so in 
the DeVry are incorporated three viewfinders 
—a direct viewfinder at the top, when hold- 
ing the camera on direct level with the eye; 
a right angle brilliant viewfinder, when carry- 
ing the camera with the shoulder strap so that 
shots can be made right from the hip and 
eliminate the breathing motion of the dia- 
phragm when pictures are ordinarily made 
from this relative position; a direct-on-the- 
film viewfinder for close-up work and other 
situations where it is necessary to have the 
completest understanding of what is exposed; 
and a proper means for carrying the camera 
embodies as a whole the qualifications of the 
professional type so far as they are necessary 
to obtain professional results and for ful- 
filling amateur requirements in simplicity 
of use. 

6th. Narrow-width film precludes the pos- 
sibility of getting critical definition from the 
nitrate of silver grains, constituting the ele- 
ment in the emulsion that forms the picture. 
If a one hundred grain deposit is used to 
delineate a face, it is understood that a great 
deal more definition will be secured than if 
only ten grains were used, and by using a 
narrower film the granular condition is mag- 
nified in proportion, so there is an obvious 
limitation to the film size. There is, however, 


THEATRE EQUIPMENT- NEW AND USED 


Moving Picture Machines, Screens, Portable Pro- 


jectors, Stereopticons, Spot Lights, Eooths, Film 
Slides, 


MOVIE SUPPLY C0. 844 So.waBasH ave. CHICAGO ILS. 


The Educational Screen 










Brayco Film 
Stereopticons 


$25.00 


Write for Catalogue 


Carbons, 














a reasonable use for the smaller film positive 
when the picture is reduced from the standard 
negative. 

Only from standard negative is it possible 
to obtain complete professional results, and 
then only by the greatest care being used in 
the printing and developing. Even with the 
standard size 35 mm. width we still have 
grain to contend with if proper precautionary 
measures are not taken in the handling of it. 

Here we have at last a small, simple, com- 
pact, standard size film camera, obtaining 
professional results that makes movies at the 
touch of a button. 


Recent Productions 

Rothacker Film Manufacturing Company 
has produced an eight-reel picture for the 
Pan-American Petroleum and_ Transport 
Company, Through Oil Lands of Europe 
and Africa, a detailed account of which will 
The film is 
divided into three sections—the first, showing 


be published in an early issue. 


oil production in Germany, France, Spain, 
Morocco and Algeria; the second, treating of 
the industry in Italy, Hungary, the countries 
of the Danube and Roumania; and the third, 


Poland. 


Throughout the entire production emphasis 


dealing with Greece and Egypt. 
is placed upon the life and customs of the 
people in these oil-producing countries, as 
well as the scenic aspects of the countries 
themselves, making the whole an industrial 
feature far out of the ordinary. 
Safeguarding the Health and Welfare 
of Milwaukee is the title of a film recently 
made by the Atlas Educational Film Company 
of Oak Park, Illinois, to illustrate the work- 
eight and_ one-half 


ings of Milwaukee’s 
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million dollar sewerage disposal plant, which 
has attracted sanitary engineers from all parts 
of the world. The film is designed for lecture 
purposes only. 

Atlas has also completed Yesterday and 
Today, a one-reel production made for the 
Industrial Lighting Committee, in which are 
contrasted interior and factory lighting of a 
generation age with the well-lighted factory 
The 


progress in industrial lighting during the past 


interiors possible at the present time. 


twenty years is illustrated by the change in 
lamp construction and design, and the plant 
of the White Motor Company in Cleveland is 
featured to show the advantages which proper 
lighting gives. The relation of proper light- 
ing in the prevention of accidents, and the 
influence of a well-lighted factory upon quan- 
tity and quality of work, as well as the 
comfort and happiness of the employees, are 
stressed. 

Labor’s Reward (4 reels) Made by the 
Rothacker Film Manufacturing Company for 


PRODUCERS 633 
the American Federation of Labor—The film 
opens with a pantomime tracing the evolution 
of labor from the slave days, through the 
period of the bondman, to the freeman of the 
present. Craft guilds are shown to have 
been the forerunners of the present trade 
unions, and the movement in this country re- 
881 in the founding of the Federa- 
The history of the 


organization in promoting labor reforms is 


sulted in ] 


tion of Organized Labor. 


traced in detail, as well as their efforts toward 
vocational education and vocational rehabili- 
tation. 

The of Reward” 


occupies three of the four reels, and puts in 


“human story Labor’s 
dramatic form a vivid picture of the evils of 
unorganized labor and the vicious conditions 
under which it is forced to work, on con- 
trast to the advantages enjoyed by the union 
laborer. The picture is an argument against 
the buying of goods produced by non-union 


workers. 
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FILM PROJECTOR | 


and Attachments 
for Balopticons 


& Lomb 





Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Paul wt. Rochester. N ¥. 


620 st 


Gentlemen: 
| am interested in Film Projectors and Attach- 


ments for use with Balopticons. Please send 
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The Educational Screen 


A Selected and Partially Annotated Bibliography 
on the Use of Visual Aids in Education 


By JoseEpH WEBER 


Part II — Magazine Articles 


Abrams, A. W.: Collection and Organization of 
Pictures. Educational Screen, 3:45-49, February 
1924. 

Of practical value to directors of visual instruction bureaus. 

——How to Use Pictures. Educational Screen, 


2:330-334, September 1923. 


Gives in detail a better way to use pictures in which the 
experiences of the children are utilized. Several illustrations. 





Organization and work of the Visual Instruc- 
tion Division of the New York State Education 
Department. Educational Screen, 3:8-12, January 
1924. 


Gives a detailed description of the work of the bureau—admin 
istration, production, organization, distribution, and instruction 
in visual methods. Illustrated. 


———-State Service in Slides and Photographic 
Educational Screen, 3:90-92, March 1924. 
Of interest chiefly to the administrator. 

What is Visualization? 
3:258-260, September 1924. 


A psychological masterpiece, and one of Mr. Abrams’ most 
valuable contributions in the field of visual instruction. 


Adams, F. J.: The Motion Picture and Vocational 


Prints. 


Educational Screen, 





Guidance. Educational Screen, 3:135—137, April 
1924. 
Anderson, Eula Lee: Motion Pictures in the 


Toledo Museum of Art. Visual Education, 1:14 
15, September—October 1920. 


Ankeney, J. V.: The A BC of Graphing. Visual 
Education, 5:190-191, July 1924; 5:238-239, Aug- 
ust 1924. 


Chart-Making for Agricultural Teachers. 
Moving Picture Age, 5:9-10, 24, May 1922. 








Some Arbitrary Standards for the Judging of 
Educational Films. Visual Education 5:446-447, 
December 1924. 


The formulation of a score card which requires judgments on 
titles, subject-matter, photography, graphs, and cartoons. 


Auerbach, H. B., and Chiles, G. S.: The Art of 
Visual Presentation. Visual Education, 2:18-21, 
September, 2:18-22, October 1921. 


Discussion of photographic illustrations and the graphic method. 


Averill, L. A.: Educational Possibilities of the 
Motion Pictures. Educational Review, 50:392-398, 
June—December 1915. 


Balcom, A. G.: The Film as a Medium of Instruc. 
tion. Journal of the National Education Associ. 


ation, 13:331—332, December 1924. 


————Preparation of Teachers in the Use of Visual 
Aids, 
1924. 


Educational Screen, 3:260-263, September 


———-The Use of Visual Aids in Teaching. Educa. 
tional Screen, 3:381 384, December 1924; 4:9-1], 
80-83, 148-149, 215-216, 
March, April 1925. 


January, February, 


Discusses the following topics: (1) the stereopticon and slide, 
(2) the stereograph and its use, (3) the film—its possibilities 
and limitations, (4) the care and use of films, and (5) the 
motion picture projector. An instructive series of articles. 


Banks, E. J.: Educational Bible Films. Educational 
Screen, 1:249-252, October 1922. 


Barnes, B. A.: Making Visual Aids. 
Screen, 3:92-94, March 1924. 


The probable future of cartoons as visual aids. 


Educational 


——Use of Cartoons in Visual Education. 


Education, 5:99-100, April 1924. 
Belfield, L. M.: The 


Visual 


Visual Idea Functioning 


through Museums. Visual Education, 2:6-14, 
September 1921. 
Birch, J. J.: The Menace of the Movies. Educa- 


tional Screen, 3:334-346, November 1924. 


Influence of pictures and posters upon conduct of children. 
Cites results from Burgess experiment. 

Boden, C. H.: The Stereopticon in the Classroom. 
Educational Screen, 2:434-436, November 1923. 


How slides are best used in the recitation, the development, 
and the review lesson; also in project work. 

Burgess, May Ayers: Motion Pictures in _ the 
Public Schools. Elementary School Journal, 23: 
676-682, May 1923. 


Discusses production, distribution, and use of educational 
motion pictures, and gives pointers on remedying difficulties. 


Burrall, Jessie L.: Sight-Seeing in School; Taking 
Twenty Million Children on a Picture Tour of the 
World. National Geographic Magazine, 35:489- 
503, June 1919. 


(To be continued in January issue) 
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Recent Propaganda from Motion Pic ture ‘Headquarters (by Mary R. Caldwell) .. . May 292 
An Editorial from the Christian Century ...... ‘ i June 365 
Modern Youth—Will It Land Right Side Up? (by Luther ‘Burbank ) ack neta Sept. 420 
The Moving Picture Menace (by Almer Penniwell).......... > a ws ; rer Terr ce Oct. 476 
ye TS eee ere ee abla hi Seale. sosirwiaelch apa Kanes Sept. 419, Oct. 479, Nov. 550, Dec. 604 
A Few Motion Picture Facts Everyone Should Know .. aia . (eae i Dec. 603 


UNIVERSITY AND CITY CENTERS OF VISUAL EDUCATION 


Conducted by H. W. Norman 


News From the Field.............. RRGREA noeaa ah Pektaendeteake : Jan. 29, Feb. 104, Apr. 234 
i OO, cae nastnd ben esedcdaeecce eres j ; re eee Jan. 30 
Work of the New Jersey State. Muse — ; in P : . Feb. 105 
A Canadian University Center of Visual Instruction (by A. E. Ottwell, University of Alberta) Mar. 155 
Museum Work ........... era ee PEE ee ‘ ome ; 156 


THE INDUSTRIAL FIELD 


Conducted by Tue Screen Apdvertisers Association 


Some Industrial Films 


The Romance of Clay re : , Jan 47 
Do You Remember....... ssc acai ee 47 
2 BT rere seansteveadedan bed : 47 
NS PPP er eT Cone rer renee meee ‘ 18 
meee Better of Bealth.......cccccccccces Ree : . siescagte 48 
Screen Advertisers Association Program of Annu: al Meeting, Cleveland — Mar. 184 
Fall Convention of the Screen Advertisers Association.... Oct. 503 
THE CHURCH AND PICTURES 
Conducted by Rev. Cuester C. Marsa 
What Shall We Do with the Movies? (A Questionnaire Sermon)... Jan 4 


Movies for the Epworth League—A Letter (Contributed by Carl. B. Stoner, Pres. Epworth League, M. E. Church 
Harrisburg, Va.) Feb 91 
Conducted by Rev. F. E. Jensen 
June 367, Sept. 407, Nov. 551, Dec. 610 


Bateasiad 2. cccccccccccccccovcccces 
News and Comment..........-+++: June 367 
What Others Are Doing........... 368 
Information Please ........-++++++- 369 
Federal Motion Picture Councii in America. ee a 369 
Some Reasons for The Federal Motion Picture Council in America (by Jas. MacRae) Sept. 408 
The Picture an Agency in Aggressive Church Work (by H. F. Huse, United Baptist Church, Dover-Foxcroft,) 

Maine) 410 
Why Use the Church to Advertise the Motion Picture Theatre?. Oct. 482 
Why Keep the Sermon and the Picture Apart? : 183 
The Religious Motion Picture Foundation, Inc. Nov. 582 
The Eastman Theatre............+++. ; nani 553 
The Open Letter Column............ : 554 
The Moving Picture in the Program of the Church (by Rev. D. T. Robertson, Fargo, North Dakota) Dec. 610 
Sharps and Flats .......-seeceeeeeeeceees Dec. 612 


(Complete Alphabetical List of Films intel in This iesiend nt Will Be Found at the End of This Index) 
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THE THEATRICAL FIELD 


Conducted by Marcurrirre ORNDORFF No. Page 


Production Notes ch te Jan. 21, Feb. 101, May 291, Sept. 434, Dec. 602 
Reviewed Previously (Condensed lists of films reviewed in preceding issues) sas venetle June 358, Sept. 436 
, ee FB 8 Fe re ee re ee I er we June 358 


(Complete Alphabetical List of Films Reviewed in This Department Will Be Found at the End of This Index) 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Conducted by Marie E. Goopenovcn 


How the Movies Handle One Historical Novel ..... .. Feb. 116 
Report of the Research Committee on Visual Education in Oregon (by Mrs A. E Watson, Kern School, 
Portland) ; = oe ao ccece coascesces Mae, SO8 
A Report on Visual Instruction in the Shaker Heights Schools Cleveland Vari E, Goodenough, 
Director of Visual Instruction, Shaker Heights Schools, Cleveland, Ohio) ..-June 371, Sept. 398 i 
Conducted by Sretra E. Myers 
Dayton School Movies (by George B. Stewart, Dayton, Ohio) boca eel Oct. 499 
How Orange Trees are Made Produce Their Gold—Topic Lesson ; re 489 
How the trish of the Sea Help Mar m the Land—Topi Lesson .-Nov. 556, Dee 616 


(Complete Alphabetical List of Films Reviewed in This Department Will Be Found at the End of This Index) 


AMONG THE PRODUCERS 
(Arranged in Chronological Order) 
Riding the Ridge of the Rockies by Madeline L. Wood ceccececscceccs May 314 
Industrial Films as Publicity, Advertising and Educational Mediums (by J. E. Webber, Publicity Man, 
Eastman Kodak Co.). June 379, Sept. 445 


Se ee ae ee ee Be 


Society for Visual Education Booklet cdotioensy skue nae vesengeausen etna yeeespenieese neue ide seeieeanGle June 384 
Pathex Renders Motion Picture Practical Ally of Educat eet er re Oct. 504 
Self-Operating Motion Pictures ‘ ye 508 ij 
A New Movie Camera for Amateurs viteeunass 510 i 
Campbell Co. Makes New Projecto ede dakariee 510 4 
The DeVry Motion Picture Came aseboaicnnca) Mee | 
Recent Productions 

Through Wil Lands of Ff ve and Africa : 632 

Safeguarding the Health and Welfare of Milwauk ne 632 

Labor's Reward A 633 

Yesterday and Today 633 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES AND BOOKS 


(Arranged in Chronological Order) 





The Soul of the Moving Picture—Book Review (by Walter S. Bloem). ia ° . Jan. 34 
The Child: Hie Nature and Hie Needs—Book Review (by7 M. V. O'SReG) .cccccccccccccceccccccscscccecccocese 34 
Two New Booklets on Visual Instruction (by Dudley Grant Hays)..... ‘ shen RO rere 35 
Slides and Photographs on the Atlantic Slope (by the N. Y. Dept. of Education) ‘ Mabaebepanecueds 39 
Slides and Photographs on Schoolroom Decoration (by the N. Y. Dept. of Education) peeneseusens 39 
Censorship from the Producers’ Standpoint (in Scribner’ : pocceeeesecses 40 
Photomicrography (in Popular Science Monthly) hogeesebsadsicsegagepana 40 
Methods for Obtaining Stereoscopic Motion Pictures by D Herman Kellner in Motion Picture News)....... 41 
ne Sens Cees Ci DOs FOGG 6 kd iscicg ciaccvedsnns0eebiesieeteius piuesesenenaseanmasen vr 41 
Wholesome Motion Pictures (by Professor Oscar Mehus The Ohio Teacher psvanetesounee 42 
American History on the Screen (by Clayton Hamilton in World’s Work) n.ccececees 42 
Vanity Fair's Prize Movie Scenario (in Vanity Fair) ~ + one menquet 42 
The Auditorium Period in Gary (by John G. Rossman in The Journal of Educational Method) ieheneae 42 
Le Plus Celebre Enfant du Monde—Jackie Coogan (Jn L’Illustration lsomeha babe hice 43 
“Le Miracle de Loups’’ (in L’Ililustration). on ; ceeececcesces 43 
What are the Movies Doing to Your Child? (by Lillian Genn in Social Progress) ae 48 
Annual Complaint (by Robert E. Sherwood in Life) se ceccccenecee 60 
Williamson’s Under Sea Pictures (by Miss Mary B. Mullett in the American Magazine) sath ha a eae aed 62 
Ben Turpin (by Neil M. Clark in the American Magazine TOTTTTTTiTiT Tire 62 
ae pee ane Teese Testes fin the Disses. OF DOO 6 6ce0s case vccnsedcdscd vnsneerecnekenaceshennane 62 
Thomas A. Edison Goes to School (by Thos. A. Edison in ¢ ier’s) ‘ acbeebentones Feb. 106 
Broken Laws (by Mr Wallace Reid in Child Welfare Magazine ; os ace dbenekeewwl 108 
Evening School Activities in Gary (by Albert Fertsch in the N. E. A. Journal) jane bac aeaeenas 109 
The Town that Forgot God (by Rev. Frank M. Field in The Expositor) eetininn’ 110 
The Advancing ‘‘Movies’’ (in The Christian Science Monitor).. - a REE 110 
The Prince and the Paradox (by William McFee in Harper’s)....... ntitadnke 110 
Petra, The Rock City, “‘High Places’’ and Mt. Hor (by the N. Y. Dept. of Education) a de Blak eae 113 
When Cash Talks Virtue (by Ernest W. Mandeville in The Outlook) opsnncoeas.ns Mi ae 
A Scientific Study of Visual Education (by Prof. Frank N. Freeman in the Journal of Educational Research). 166 
Mothers as Movie Censors (by Mrs. Jerome Thomas in The Child Welfare Magazine) ee eee 169 
A Literature of the Screen (by Ralph Block in the Bookman) seusann Seopa e 170 
They All Thought Him Crazy but They Don’t Think So Now (by Allan Harding in the American Magazine) 171 
Judges’ Choice is Scaramouche as Picture with Best Story Moving Picture World) - aneee 173 
The Child’s Appreciation of Art (by Renee B. Stern in Social Progress) waren eliotn 174 
The Child Artists of Vienna (by Margery Sweet in Social Progress abonns 174 
Fireproof Movie Films (in Safety Engineering) ... ae once 174 
Two Peter Pans (in The Literary Digest). : . ty 175 
Compton’s Pictured Newspaper ‘ peobee 175 
Modern Methods in Teaching—Book Review (by H. B. Wilson, G. C. Kyte and H. G. Lull) sonccsccee te See 
Visual Education, Teacher’s Guide-—Book Review (by Miss Laura Zirbes) : : 237 
Are the Movies to Blame? (by James N. Emery in the Normal Instructor) : ; 240 
Visual Education in America (by Arthur H. Chamberlain in The Sierra Educational News) : --» May 299 
Organizing for Better Films (by Elizabeth K. Kerns in the Child Welfare Magazine ones 302 
The Place of the Assembly in the Junior High School (by W. H. Johnson in The Chicago School Journal). 302 
What’s Happening to the Movies? (in Collier's)... on 302 
Our Subjugating Movies t The Literary Digest)... , 5 kan 303 
Inside the Movies (in the Curtain, London)....... ; fe Sept. 437 
Vivid Visualization (by the Atlantic Dept. of Visual Education) ve on oe 440 
The Effect of Movies on the Eyes (in Hygeia).... : oe 440 
How to Stay out of the Movies (by James Creilman in the Bookman) ‘ ; ees 2 
Has the Movie Worm Turned? (in Theatre Magazine) , ent aaa ca ce 
The High Art of Low Comedy (by Robert E. Sherwood in Vanity Fair).. err. vee as 461 


Hamlet Gets Them All (in the Chicago Tribune) 7 ; come on 462 








638 INDEX TO VOLUME IY The Educational Screen Decer 
No Page 
A Drop of Water is His Movie Studio (by John Monk Saunders in the American Magazine) 2 
Where to Procure Films for the Classroom Projector (by A. P. Hollis in Catholic School Interests) 63 
Edison's Work in the Development of the Motion Picture (in Moving Picture World)............ ‘ Nov. 530 
George Eastman’s Work in Creating Film Photography (in Moving Picture World)........... ; 532 
The Future of the Motion Picture (in The Christian Science Monitor) .........ccccccccccuccccccce 533 
Richard Kane's Offer to Endow a Chair of Motion Picture Technique(in Moving Picture World and the Nation) 534 
da nc bilan a acheneweceb Kbes NeSEL OOS SCe bbs Oh 64056460 1dN 6 eSbcCboeheaneeteneeseeas ‘ 534 As Wi 
The Growing Importance of Visual Instruction (by B. A. Aughinbaugh in the High School Teacher) : 535 Betblet 
America’s History Vitalized (by Dr. Frank E. Spaulding in the N. E. A. Journal)..... ; 536 Blood 
Picture Study—**Age of Innocence’”’” (by John T. Lemos in Normal Instructor)........ pavartiead su ae ry eee 537 By TI 
Flaming Color Harmonies (in Moving Picture World) ........0..0..cccccceccccecceccccceccncees Be ees SPY 538 Climbi: 
Visual Education for Teachers of Agriculture—Bulletin (by Prof. Sherman Dickinson) soli oa cried dated 538 Lord’s 
What Our Children Might Have (by Charlotte Perkins Gilman in the Century).............. , weaccess WG. Ae 
What the Censor Saves Us From (by R. Laird Briscoe in MacLean’s Magazine)........ sl 591 
Centenary Exhibition of Photography (in the Literary Digest)...............2.- pa eaidwh dnd 592 
The Pictorial Pageant Prepared by the John Wanamaker Store (in The Christian Science Monitor) 593 
Plastic Chromatic Films (in The Christian Science Monitor).............+.:. Sanance Skies 594 Advent 
Where are the Movies Moving? (by Aldous Huxley in Vanity Fair) death ; 594 Air M 
Radio and the Movies in the Schoolroom (by J. A. Starrak in the Journal of Educational Method) ; 595 Americ 
John Barrymore as Hamlet (by Gilbert W. Gabriel in The World’s Work) tudasedanasns , ; 595 Anothe 
ee CIO oa boc ccawddut hes denddedesosacesaorktandes einai’ ‘ 595 Anothe 
NOTES AND NEWS tee 
gent! 
(Arranged in Chronological Order) No. Page As Ma 
MO ae ns cSiccwdinldvcccccwdleatbncwneeceuddec : nksoas eo Jan. #% Bandol 
ES EEE I eer an» enna ane : sie eta aaa duaeeves : 44 Beauti! 
Anniversary Week in Hollywood.............. jivetndduces “4 Sener 
An English Flim on the “Death Ray’’............ ‘desi adoake Cass “4 Seles 
Phonograph Records of Organ Music..... . aR ee 45 ssa 
New Corporation for Making Raw Film. aes 5 herent hacia 45 ye 
The History of a ‘“‘News Reel’’............ 465 Bridge 
Educational Films Used in Teachers’ Institutes 46 ~ . 
And now the Libraries too!............. 46 Set - 
How Plays are Broadcasted by Radio.... 5a) Cate t 
The Movie Industry Looks Ahead!........ : Feb. 120 ate 
Great University Makes New Use of Movie a Soa ean 121 Captai 
A Serious Handicap of the Film......... 121 Chalk 
University Cinema Courses in Germany... 121 Charle 
New U. S. Government Bulletin....... 121 Charm 
The McMillan Lectures................. ey oie 122 Cheap: 
A New Summer School of Visual Education ORS er 122 Circe, 
The Protection of Childhood.................. cd Dae aietinle 123 City 
‘ Zaee Week “Himentiomal™  ..cccccccccccscces b tiibenatalnn sees 123 Classi 
Some of Danny's Own English............... 124 Classn 
SOD cdddcencenanssaee ; 124 Coast 
A Movie Survey by a Movie gag . neve pata 5h Rd beh gel Gs 127 Code | 
Stephen Leacock and the Movies...... ae Gi ; ee ee oe ea 128 Comin 
Bureau of Mines Halts Production..... Pree chawineaaae a AE a aN EE 12 Corne: 
The Child and the Movie Habit..... : cnadbees acon te : : — Mar. 185 Crowd 
The Church to Establish Theatres?.. susie piaae a : : - ; ; ee ee 185 Dange: 
Another ‘“‘Plan for Better Films’’..... ; bocivaeuadiadrsna ys POFPEIE 186 Daring 
Imperial Education Conference............. pediocin ee ; popaeeacaibheae Rata 186 Dark 
Daylight Projection ............. aiid i ; ; ; ‘ih kakbnkdons “ne ; 187 Declas 
New Use for Theatres........... Guscuce serine ; aaaae cueees ‘ : 189 Devil’: 
Are They or Are They ee lala ase : ESLER Tey ees : 189 Dick 
A Clessified Catalog af Films.........cccccccccccccccs degen ee apie ie ase os 192 Dixie 
American Home Economics Association Design Contest........... poeoaad Lakhisapthhe dane eeinns eens 192 Don | 
ee en ak wes eam ad eaelnanande ns betiees R . Kak imate’ tke oas .. Apr. 252 Dressr 
Educational Campaign Instituted by Procter & Gamble............ ; Bids etc ceca euemeina te : 252 Drusil 
Convention of Screen Advertisers Association...................... Per ee eT rT ee sod _ ‘ 253 Dynan 
Indiana State Poster Contest.................. Patttnibatanhatewei Saleen ae bie ark ae aaa Ribas East « 
Visual Instruction Work at Iowa State College...................... “ a acai eid aca wel sulawle eng 406 Excus 
Making ‘“‘Movies’’ in North China........... dodo ia andes deal giineric ‘ — see ise deth cheese ics ae eases ; 406 Famil; 
Russia Looking at German Pictures........... ae Mihi icnaaate . wa pet be anewnke cawemeeha le 414 Fast 
Market for Motion Pictures in Greece..... besdachsd Sota: kdb adiah the beh : RaESaEe Sree awe es . 414 Fighti 
Another Film Epic by a Man Who Knows How..................2.005. ‘ iva pleshad doled hash Oct. 465 Forbic 
Aurora Borealis Photographed................ Hine keaekwneeees . ep wee e 466 Forty 
SS io osacc bs ccdnheecesue son ccckedecaseaenesooccase shine BEBE ehh a See 467 Fresh: 
Five Thousand Dollars Endowment Offered for Chair in Motion Picture Le arning oni ae 467 Frienc 
Another Step Toward Stereoscopic Motion Pictures.............. ET BE GS Scahdiiod dade raat ‘ 68 | Garde: 
Radio as an Asset to the Movies............ccecceeeeeess ai didieoki mae pnnmnadweed aetna aes ssacuel 468 Gerald 
Motion Picture and Photo Exhibition, Berlin...................... jaa nite 5 die brats estas bi die ; 469 Girls 
NS EB. ca avcccsacorcnccesseees BEL meer biniht AedeeOREnGedh bnbebamabesine anna 469 Golde 
rr SE no a cacurehnsineddetatesnnecobenened pints tently eS eee : 469 Gases 
ee OE SN cig ns Kn sctencsscccsdecesecevctoncs guaebemcewcs Cilakbba tied .. Nov. 539 Crane 
The Chronicles of America in the Theatre...... ee ree MERE? SEER PEE S Sop Serer asl 539 Coost 
REESE EE ESS er rma EAR. Sikinttadeee beoan hoes REGO ERASE 540 Gua 
Visual Instruction Works in Dayton, Ohio. st Ad A eioes ested Made Age aca taGhsk thins debian ed Citeibonciaum tide cla kcie do Ae al 540 Sden 
Progress in Ohio State Department’s Film MI Ss ae 5. BS gceak is RM Una eitntacieack aiiie nile lbeite ree sccece OCs Ee Hell’s 
rr No cae dtdnepsbndaeccoeneencedaccs ehinae wateaae Gnas moda ten sini cinta ta toletibaras 541 | 
Films in Americanization.............. ie delete k ined seahdidiw abana oe RRS oe RAPE ere a ere eee nahn 57 Her , 
ED MOND, cos on ccscccccgesnsvassticsvcessces RR Pr a ee align nae aetanea iat 570 He. Q 
SE eee EE RETO Se SNES, ee he Wore aE ORY é 570 Hill 
ES NS on oo vc ciccacavcceclescecdsocaccesee 5 aa emibeaaaaseae ocala a 570 | Hi I 
Lantern Slide Lending Service Installed in the Chic ago Public L SE REE EE BAR ae | His 
CM PE occ ceccenpadiecvccsgacces. PPCM LS Lede wea NedepIScoteeaneeeidasionaneets ‘ 5 He ; 
Visible Radio an Actuality, says Jenkins .................c0ce000e SR Pe, COL OPER asada 597 | ea 
Art Films Produced by Museum......... epitekekntenkkawaes OO es SE ae oehedhaced 597 | How 
IE IEEE Tf Te PE EI OP HE AES ; 598 lil 
National Safety Council Launches Poster Contest ....\.......... PL REE iy Ve ee ES ett SA 598 Pa 
I a ka i cakdneic badiadesdesesasanneontsaaid codaawse eiateie 598 Inez 
es Tas ie etn ks accu ua akmadeskaanhs 6b ches dopecelliesbaeseesemeseiiandes 598 | 
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Film Reviews 


REVIEWS IN 


CHURCH 





As We Forgive 
Bethlehem ..------- 
Blood Will Tell 
By Their Fruits. 
Climbing Life’s Hill 
Lord’s Prayer, The 
Adventure ere 
Air Mail, The 
America ..---- 
Another Man’s Wife 
Another Scandal 
Are Parents People 
Argentine Love 

As Man Desires 
Bandolero, The ‘ 
Beautiful City, The 
Beggar on Horseback 
Beloved Brute, The 
Boomerang, The 
Born Rich .. 
Bridge of Sighs, ‘The 


Broken Laws 
Butterfly ... 

Cafe in Cario, i 
Captain Blood 
Chalk Marks 
Charley's Aunt 
Charmer, The 
Cheaper to Marry 
Circe, the Enchantress 
City That Never 
Classified 
Classmates so 
Coast of Folly, The 
Code of the West 
Coming ‘Through 
Cornered ain ise 
Crowded Hour, The 
Dangerous Innoce 
Daring Love 
Dark Angel, 
Declasse 
Devil’s Cargo, 
Dick Turpin 
Dixie Handicap, 
Don Q, Son of Zorro 
Dressmaker from Paris, 
Drusilla with a Million 
Dynamite Smith 

East of Suez 

Excuse Me . 
Family Secret, The 
Fast Worker, The 
Fighting Coward, The 
Forbidden Paradise 
Forty Winks 
Freshman, The 
Friendly Enemies 
Garden of Weeds, 
Gerald Cranston’s 
Girls Men Forget 
Golden Bed, The 
Goose Hangs High, 
Graustark 
Great Divide, 
ae 
Helen’s Babies 
Hell’s Highroad 

Her Husband’s Secret 

Her Nights of Romance 
He Who Gets “eee 
Hill Billy, The .... 
Se 
His Supreme Moment 
House of Youth, The 
How Baxter Butted In 
How To Educate a Wife 
lf I Marry Again ... 
Inez from Hollywood 


The 


Sleeps, 


nce 
I he 
The 
The 


The 


The 


Lady 


The 


T he 


COCR eee ee eee 


(Arranged in 


No. Page 
. Oct. 483 Man Nobody Knows, The 
. Oct. 487 Martin Luther 
Dec. 613 My Shepherd 
. Sept. 413 Nazareth 
. Oct. 484 Neighbor Nelly §......sesceececees 
Sept. 413 Solomon's Temple 
THEATRICAL FILM REVIEWS 
(Arranged in Alphabetical Order) 
Sept. 433 In the Name of I 
June 357 Iron Horse, The 
. Jan. 20 Isn’t Life Wonderfu 
May 290 I Want My Man 
Jan. 20 Janice Meredith 
Oct. 473 Just a Woman 
. May 290 Kiss in the Dark, A 
June 357 Kiss Me Again 
. Jan. 21 Knockout, The 
Dec. 601 Lady, The . 
Oct. 470 Lady of the Night 
Apr. 230 Last Laugh, The 
Sept. 432 Learning to Love 
Jan. 20 Little French Girl, Th 
Oct. 471 Locked Doors 
June 355 Lost World, The 
Jan. 21 Lover of Camille, The 
Sept. 431 Lovers Quarantir 
Apr. 229 Love s Wilderness 
Dec. 601 Madams Sans-Gene 
June 357 Manhattan 
June 355 Man Must Live, 4 
June 355 Man Who Came Back, The 
Mar. 154 Man Without a Heart, The 
Jan. 21 Married Flirts 
Dec. 600 Midnight Express, The 
Feb. 100 Mine With the Iron Door, The 
Dec. 600 Miss Bluebeard 
June 357 Monster, The 
Apr. 229 My Son 
Oct. 473 Mystic, The 
Oct. 471 Navigator, The 
. Sept. 431 Never the Twain Shall Meet 
Apr. 230 New Toys 
Dec. 601 Night Club, The 
. Sept. 433 North 6 
Sept. 451 Not One to Spare 
Sept. 433 Oh, Doctor 
May 287 Old Home Week 
Nov. 542 One Way Street, The 
June 357 Only Woman, The 
Oct. 473 On Thin Ice 
Jan. 21 Painted Flapper, Th 
. Feb. 101 Paths to Paradise 
June 357 Peter Pan 
May 290 Pony Express, The 
Jan. 20 Pretty Ladies 
Sept. 434 | Proud Flesh 
. Apr. 230 Quo Vadis 
Apr 229 Reckless Romance ; 
Dex 599 Re-creation of Brian Kent, The 
Sept. 434 Sackcloth and Scarlet 
Jan 20 Sainted Devil, A 
Apr. 229 Sally 
. Jan. 21 Salome of the Tenements 
Mar. 154 Secrets of the Night 
. June 355 Seven to Baldpat« 
Nov. 543 Shock The 
. June 356 Shore Leave s 
Apr. 228 Suent Accuser, The 
Feb. 100 Sinners in Silk 
Dex 600 Siren of Seville, The 
Dec. 599 Snob, The 
Feb. 100 So Big ; 
Mar. 154 Sor f His Father, A 
. May 290 So This is Marriage 
Feb. 101 Soul Fire 
. Sept. 434 Spaniard, The 
. Mar. 155 Sun-up 
Oct. 472 Swan, The 
. June 357 Tarnish . 
Apr. 2u9 Thief in Paradise, A 
Mar. 154 Those Who Dance 


Alphabetical 





DEPARTMENT 


Order) 
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No. Page 

eoteed pesnaen Dec. 614 
duled 6aeemeaaenae June 368 
Oct. 484, Dec. 613 
bindnneue Oct. 487 
erirr er Tey Oct. 484 
a ee Dec. 614 
. Dec. 600 

Dec. 600 

coceee Sept. 432 

. Oct. 472 

- May 287 

= ataceiied Oct. 471 
Re ree Ae June 356 
APE ee Sept. 431 
Nov. 543 

planed Apr. 299 
valet May 291 
Sept. 430 

sesees May 287 

oe men Sept. 433 
Feb. 100 

Sept. 431 

May 287 

Dec. 599 

. Mar. 155 

June 356 

Jan. 20 

Sept. 433 

-. Mar. 154 

- Oct. 471 

. Apr. 230 

ahonion Oct. 471 
RE - Jan. 21 
iaeewael Mar. 154 
enee Sept. 432 
asa Sept. 433 

Nov. 543 

. Feb. 100 

. Nov. 555 

Apr. 230 

Sept. 434 

Feb. 101 

. Sept. 431 

shake Mar. 154 
-abed Sept. 432 

June 355 

Jan. 21 

socesta June. 355 
Perr eee. Oct. 473 
- Oct. 473 

BERD: Feb. 100 
Dec. 601 

Sept. 432 

Sept. 433 

aaced June 357 
PR May 290 
- Oct. 471 

REE BAS May 290 
hacen Jan. 20 
‘oun June 356 

May 290 

May 290 

- Dec. 601 

. Oct. 671 
pucecasesen Nov. 555 
angen Feb. 101 
endian -- Jan. 21 
e4ncenenen Feb. 101 
ésancueel May 287 
oes sanat Feb. 100 
hanacoik Dec. 600 

- Oet. 471 

ocene Sept. 433 
apeenee June 356 

-- Oct. 472 

stanoning Apr. 229 
csecabene Feb. 100 
bnaaeuiel . Mar. 154 
iss vhebes senskeuee June 356 








Thundering Herd, The 
Tomorrow's Love 
Tongues of Flame .... 
Too Many Kisses 
Torrent, The . er 
Trouble With Wives, ‘The 
Unholy Three, The me 
Unseeing Eyes .........- 
Wages of Virtue 


INDEX TO VOLUME IV 


No. Page 

. Apr. 230 

Mar. 154 

Jan. 21 

Sept. 434 

Feb. 101 

Nov. 543 

Nov. 543 

dened Jan. 21 
iba Feb. 100 


Way of a Girl, The 
Welcome Home ... bax 
Wife of the Centaur, The 
Wild Horse Mesa 

Wine of Youth 

Wise Virgin, The .. 

Wizard of Oz, The 

Wordly Goods ..... 

Zander the Great 


FILM REVIEWS IN SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


(Arranged Alphabetically by Subjects, 


SPECIAL REVIEWS 
Abraham Lincoln 


BERT ncceccdecccs cecccecoccescccccceses 


Barbara Frietchie ..... , 
Chronicles of America, The 
Declaration of eeeneaen, The 
Yorktown 
Puritans, The ..... 
Alexander Hamilton 
CT the h bat aektncees< a 
Janice Meredith 
King of Wild eons The 
North of 36 .... 
Peter Pan 
Spirit of Lafayette, The 
Where Rails End ....... 


ENTERTAINMENT 


Beloved Vagabond, The 
David Copperfield - 
Napoleon and Josephine 


PGE erccecccsconsevecceces 

Spirit of the U. S. A., The ...... 
GEOGRAPHY 

DEE A shudinten ach édhadastenGramnewmeie a4 


Grand Canyon of the Colorado, 


Grand Canyon of the Colorado agg The.. 


New England 
Niagara Falls 
Panama Canal .. ; 
Washington, D. C., the Capital City. ae 
Yellowstone National Park 


INDUSTRIAL 


Amber Soul, 
America’s Granary .... ee 
Apple of New England, “The 
Banana Industry, The ....... 
Bringers of Light 

eee ede adnan 
Civilization’s Fabric fated 
Day with the Tractor Builders, A.. 
Electricity in the Motor Car .......... 
Farm Electric, The ...... aia pce aes os 
Flying Bandit, The 
Friction Ball, The 
Golden Gift, The 
Harvesters of the Deep 
In a China Shop biisectons 
Kindly Fruits of the Earth, The ....... 
Manufacturing Atlas Portland Cement 
Meat—from Hoof to Market 
Meteor, The .......... 


My Lady’s Perfume iiindg ikon ac ae 


rere 
New England Farm, A... 

New England Home, The 
Our Daily Bread ........ 
Romance of Cloth, The 

Romance of Oil, The 


The..... ; 


ME At We ata alcnaiemase os , 


(Arranged in 


Scholarly Films—Ditmar’s Living Natural History . 


Department of Superintendence .... 


Some Things They Say ............ ‘ 
Gleanings from the Cincinnati Meetings ‘(by A. E. 


Motion Pictures in the Small School 


(by Supt. Glen 


A Letter We are Glad to Print Entire............... 
The DeVry Summer School of Visual Education.... 
Suggested Films for American Education Week 


Bibliography on the Use of Visual 


Progress of Motion Pictures Reviewed in Notable 
Unique Program Features Sereen Advertisers Convention 


and Alphabetically under each Subject) 


Rubber of Yesterday, The 


. Feb. 115 Salt of the Earth ..,... 
=< Apr. 245 Sculptor’s Paradise, A .. 
Jan. 52 See of Life, FRO cccecéce. 
Story of a Spark Plug, A .......... 
Jan. 50 Story of Corn Flakes and All-Bran 
Feb. 114 Super-Power Generation 
Mar. 177 Toilers of the Equator 
Apr. 243 Volta’s Discovery ....... 
: p% May 308 Your Hat and Mine 
ee . Jan. 5! Walworth Craftsman, The 
.. Apr. 245 
. Mar. 178 SCIENCE AND NATURE STUDY 
Apr. 244 Res Gio TRO cscsccsac ° 
May 3)1l Baby Songbirds at Mealtime 
May 310 el aS ae 
atten, TRO cccccssess 
Captured Electricity 
Sept. 404 i” errr 
Feb. 118 In a Drop of Water 
. Oct. 492 In a Spider's Grip . 
Nov. 562 Large White or Cabbage Butterfly 
Nov. 562 Life Under the Sea 
Mysteries of Snow 
River, The a acho 
Mar. 178 Struggle for Existence, The 
Apr. 246 Wild Beasts of Borneo 
Oct. 496 
Mar. 179 TRAVEL AND SCENIC 
June 37 Chase, The .c.cccss 
cocccccee May 310 Cuba Steps Out .... 
ceeee Oct. 496 Farewell, The ........... 
May 309 Jerusalem, the Holy City 
Sap FeIBe  cesee. F 
Story of our National Parks, The 
June 375 Toiling for Rest related eaten Wh 
Ov ee NONE WN, TU cenecscscosssces cass 
Sept. 427 
June 376 MISCELLANEOUS 
Sept. 429 Balto’s Race to Nome ..... 
Mar. 181 Bray Magazine of the Screen .. 
Sept. 424 Bray Magazine Gl ebdeescewenenen 
Feb. 118 Correct Position and Movement for Writing 
May 312 Give the Pigs a Square Deal... 
Sept. 427 ere ree ere 
Sept. 528 How to Beautify Your Community 
June 376 Hungry Dragon, The ........... 
. Apr. 250 In the Wake of the Storm.. 
. May 313 Laying Lumbricus Low ... 
Nov. 564 Life on the ‘“‘New York’’ 
. Mar. 180 Men and Management 
Oct. 495 Our Navy in the Near East 
‘ Mar. 179 Peter the Raven ......... 
‘ .. Apr. 250 Rambles of a Raindrop 
henna Mar. 182 Rolling Down to Rio 
Jan. 59 Sen of Dreams ..ccccccees 
Jan. 56 Studies in Animal Motion ....... ota 
. May 309 Under the Spreading Buttonwood Tree 
Oct. 494 Voice of the Nightingale, The 
Sept. 428 While the Pot Boils ............. 
Apr. 250 With Pencil, Brush and Chisel.. 
MISCELLANY 


Chronological Order) 


Gundelach of the DeVry Corporation) 


P. Ogle, New Florence, Mo.).. 


Aids in Education (by 
Program 


Joseph J. Weber)..........Oct. 455, Nov. 573, 
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STATEMENT OE THE OWNERSHIP, MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 

OF AUG, 24, 1912, 


of The Educational Sereen, published every month except July 
and August, at Chicago, Illinois, for October Ist, 1925. 
State of Illinois, County of Cook—ss. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and County 
aforesaid, personally appeared Nelson L. Greene, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Editor of The Educational Screen and that the following 
is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
ete., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, 
managing editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, The Educational Screen, Inc., 5 South Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 

Editor, Nelson L. Greene, 5 Sotth Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

Associate Editor, Marie E. Goodenough, 5 South Wabash. Ave., 
Chicago. 

Business Managers, None with that title. 

2. That the owners are 

Herbert E. Slaught, President, 5548 Kenwood Ave., Chicago, 

Frederick J. Lane, Treasurer, 5323 Dorchester Ave., Chicago, 


ml. 


Do You Read The . . 
Journal of Geography? 


If not, you have a pleasant surprise awaiting you. For, as thousands of geography 
teachers will testify, the Journal of Geography is quite the most interesting and 
helpful Geography teaching magazine published. 
that its editors combine scholarliness with practical experience, ent 
earnest desire to be of service to teachers. Askany geography teacher or write us 


PUBLISHED BY 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 
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It is enough te od of the — 
usiasm an 


Dept. K 
2249 Calumet Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 


Marie E. Goodenough, 1428 Lunt Ave., Chicago,’ Ill. 

Nelson L. Greene, Secretary, 5704 Harper Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Joseph J. Weber, Springfield, Mo. 

Hays, 1641 Estes Ave.; Chicago, Ill. 

3. That the known bondholders, -mortgagees, and other secur- 


Dudley’ G. 


ity holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (if there are none, 
so state.) There are none, 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list ef stockholders and security holders as they ap- 
pear upon the books of the company, but also, in cases’ where 
the stockholders or security holders appear upon the books of 


the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person er corporation for whom such trustee is act- 
ing, if given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief. as to the circum: 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold’ stock and securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association, or corporation has any intérest di- 
rect or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or the securities than 
as so stated by him, 
NELSON L. GREENE. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 29th day of September, 
1925. 

[SEAL] MABEL GRANT. 
(My commission expires August 28, 1926.) 


Please Say You Saw the Advertisement in Tas Epucationat Scazen 








- You are sure in advance 


Only when you see the 
black-lettered 1tdentification 
«EKastman” «Kodak” «Safety” 
«Film” in the margin are you 
sure in advance of the screen 
quality you expect in educational 
pictures and the safety your cau- 
tion demands. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

















